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HANGING BASKETS. 


HIESE have become such a common accom- 
paniment to almost every parlor window 

that it may seem almost superfluous to describe 
them here, or give any directions for their man- 
Still, we will venture on a few hints to 

those who may yet wish to make them either for 


ufacture. 


themselves or for others. 

One of the prettiest styles is made by taking a 
common horse muzzle, made of wire, and have 
it painted, with oil color, green. ‘Then, when 
dry, take large pieces or sheets of the bright 
green moss, which abounds in the woods and by 
the road-sides in the spring, and line the inside 
with it, letting the green side be turned outward ; 
then fill up the centre with earth, and plant your 
vines and flowers, three cords being fastened to 
the top wire at regular distances, by which it is 
to be hung up. (See Fig. 1.) 

It can be watered occasionally, and the moss 
freshened, by dipping it into a bucket of water. 
Another variety is the Rustic style, so popular 
and beautiful. (See Fig. 2.) In order to make 
one of these, procure from the woods a quantity 
of the bilsted branches, or other crooked, rough, 
or knotty twigs. Put them to soak in hot water, 
or steam them, so as to render them perfectly 
pliable. Get one of the turned wooden bowls 
such as are to be found in house-furnishing 
stores, stain it with some of the brown stain- 
ing materials or black varnish, and then bore 
holes, or insert screw rings on the outside, for 
the cords or chains to pass through. Now bend 
around the outside of the bowl one of the pieces 
of bilsted, and nail it securely at the top edges 
on either side. Several pieces can be twined 
around in this way, according to one’s taste, un- 
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with one around 

the edge for a bor- 

der. 

When this is var- 
nished it is very 
pretty, and the 
vines will of course 
be trained to hang 
over the edge. 

Various styles of 
home-made hang- 
ing baskets and 
vases are to be 
found, but we will 
only give one more, 
which, being so del- 
icate in its size and 
construction, will 
answer only for the 
house. ‘Take an 
egg, the larger the 
better; make a lit- 
tle opening at the broad end, so as to let out the 
contents. Then with a pair of scissors cut 
around the hole until about one-quarter of the 
entire shell has been removed, and it is tolera- 
bly smooth on the edges. If this cutting is done 
immediately the shell will not be very brittle, as 
is the case in a little while after it is opened. 
(See Fig. 3.) 

Now make a little net-work bag of split zephyr 
wool, choosing some dark, rich color, such as 
purple, crimsen, or blue. Set on 28 stitches, 
and net 19 rows around, using a small mesh. 
When done, put a little tassel to the end where 


it was commenced, which must be drawn up to 
form the bag. 





Fig. 1. 
Wire Basket. 





Fig. 3. 
EGe6-SHELL 
Basket. 


neatly off with a 
sort of button-hole 
stitch all around. 
Twist three little 
cords of the wool, 


regular distances, 
making them of the 
same length (about 
seven inches), tie 
them together, and 
sew on little tassels 
at the places where 
they start from the 
egg. 

An open - work 
crochet bag will be 
quite as pretty, and 
will suit those who 
do not understand 
netting. A little 
| border of the same work around the edge will 
make a variety in the style. 

These little vases will hold either earth or wa- 
ter, and when filled with little flowers are very 
pretty. A few violets or other early spring blos- 
soms will fill the tiny cup, which, when suspended 
from a side gas-burner, or over a centre-table, 
shows to good advantage. 





Fig. 2. 
Rustic Basket. 





FALL COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1.—Dress for girl from 10 to 12 years old. 





Next draw this bag over the egg- 





til the whole surface is covered; then finish off 
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shell, and then, with a needle threaded with the | 
end of the zephyr, draw it over the edge of the 


Over-skirt and waist of pearl-gray cashmere, 
trimmed with bias folds and a narrow flounce of 


egg, and finish it | 


and fasten them at | 


same. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 


High corsage and close sleeves. 


Plain under- 
skirt of blue cashmere. 


Hair brushed back, with 
a braid across the top, and worn in a net behind. 
Black gaiters. 
Fig. 2.—Suit of bear’s-ear garnet poplin. Skirt 
plain. Paletot lined with flannel, and trimmed 
with a narrow frill and bias folds of silk down 
the front and along the side seams. Small cape 
on the paletot and close sleeves, with cuffs 
trimmed in the same manner. Hair créped and 
drawn back from the temples, with long curls 
behind the ears. 

Fig. 3.—Morning dress of changeable gold and 
brown cashmere, trimmed up the front with brown 
silk bows consisting of a knot and two ends on 
each side, bound round the edge, and passemen- 
terie gimp. Dress loose, in the Watteau style, 
with demi train. Rather loose coat-sleeves, with 
three rows of gimp round the wrist. Chignon 
of curls. Hair crépéd in front and drawn back 
from the temples. 

‘ig. 4.—Suit of church purple gros grain. Pale- 


tot loose in the back, and trimmed with a nar- 


row frill and bias folds of the same material, 
and large passementerie buttons. 
shaped, and longer than the back. 
Fig. 5.—Dress of lavender poplin, long, with 
double pouf behind, trimmed with passementerie 
points and tassels. High corsage and close 
sleeves, trimmed in the same manner. Skirt 
plain, with demi train. Hair crépéd, with high 
chignon and long curls behind the ears. 
Fig. 6.—Under-skirt of Sultan-red gros grain, 
trimmed with a deep flounce and bias folds of the 
Over-skirt of black silk, trimmed with 


Fronts scarf- 


puffing, passementerie points, buttons, and tas- 





the same material, and caught up in a panier 
behind by two lappets edged with bias folds. 


FALL COSTUMES. 


sels, and looped up in the back with two black 
silk rosettes. 


High corsage, with pointed basque 
ind fichu cape. 
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NOON. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Nort a murmur the stillness breaks, 
Deep are the silences, deep and rare, 

Nor leaf nor petal a humming makes 
Singing vibrating on answering air. 

Scarcely a murmur the stillness breaks, 

Save where the sinuous sibilant snakes 

Shp like fire through the crackling brakes 
And coruscate to a sunnier lair 

With barbarous brilliance as they go— 

Save where the poppy trembles and shakes 

One silver drop to the pool below— 

Save where the light, that drips in flakes 
Through the lush-leaved roof with a flame and fiare, 
Falls on great uncurled roses, where, 

With a din and a far bewilderec blare, 

Some gauzy swarm from diowsy dreame awake. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
ACCOMPANYING THIS NUMBER FOR OcT. 31, 1868. 
Zo be followed by others in quick succession, 





Reception, Carriage, and Evening Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Recertion Dress. Dress of green gros 
grain, berdered with three narrow flounces, surmount- 
ed by five bias folds of satin. Over-skirt in the form 
of a tunic, of the same material as the preceding, 
trimmed with three bias folds of satin and a trellised 
fringe. This tunic is open at the sides, and bouffant 
at the sides and in the back. High, plain corsage with 
belt. 


“feta, trimmed with a deep flounce, surmounted by 
three bouillonnés, with high corsage and long sleeves. 
Over-dress of black silk grenadine, shorter than the 
preceding, snd of the Watteau shape; this dress is 
canght vp at the sides by large black velvet bows, and 
the front breadth is trimmed with black fringe. 

F*g, £.--Eventne Dress. Dress of pale gray taffeta, 
trimmed with three small flounces. Corselet of the 
same, Vv ith short puffed sleeves, trimmed with a pink 
ruche, Sash, trimmed with a similar ruche; high 
corsag 2, and long sleeves of puffed muslin. 





IB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
éxiz: a Double Pattern Sheet, with a rich variety of 
Jiull-sised Patterns for LADIES’ WINTER CLOAKS; 
together with Cloak Trimmings, etc., etc. Chil- 
dren’s Cloaks will appear in the following Sup- 
plement Number. 


~—— in. 





GROWING OLD TOO FAST. 


z is an old saying that men and women are 
but children of a greater growth. This 
might have been so in former times, but nowa- 
days it is more true to say that children are but 
men and women of a smaller growth. Boys 
and girls have gone out with the old stage- 
coach and other slow and obsolete modes of 
progress of a past generation. The age has 
become as impatient of the deliberate course of 
ancient Nature as of the tedious processes of 
old-fashioned Art. As man now lives so much 
faster it is presumed that he should grow with 
proportionate speed, and the child is accord- 
ingly forced at once to manhood without being 
allowed to pass through the successive stages of 
a gradual development. 

It may be questioned whether the premature 
manhood and womanhood so characteristic of 
our day, and especially of the United States, is 
a judicious manifestation of human power. It 
has, no doubt, the advantage of bringing into 
quicker activity the forces of our great conti- 
nent, which otherwise might have had a more 
lengthened slumber. Men and women with 
nimble wits and flexible hands were greatly 
wanted to give immediate movement to the 
torpid resources of the country, and as they 
could not be readily obtained, it became neces- 
sary suddenly to turn the boys and girls into 
men and women. As a temporary expedient 
the plan may have served its purpose; but the 
same hurried demand for human force, however 
immature, no longer existing, it would be well 
to recur to the ancestral distinction between the 
greenness of youth and ripeness of age. 

It is bad economy to take the days which be- 
long to youth and transfer them to manhood 
with the view of saving time. This always 
proves a loss instead of a gain. There can be 
no sound and fruivfal age without a full child- 
hood. ‘This is true in regard to all the condi- 
tions of life, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
‘The body needs the free play of every hour of 
growth, the mind all the unlimited range of the 
wayward thought of childhood, and the heart 
the full joyousness of youthful wantonness, in 
order to acquire the muscular strength, the 
mental vigor, and moral buoyancy essential to 
bear the weighty labors of mature life. 

There is perhaps no quality more essential to 
happiness than elasticity of spirits, and there is 
none which fails the American so soon, He 
persists in his work, no doubt, with a tenacity 
unequaled by few, and his enterprise lasts as 
long as that of most, but the very length and 
persistency of his labors are proofs of his fixed- 
ness and his incapacity to unbend. Old age 
with us is apt not only to shrink the body to 
bones, but to dry the soul into a skeleton. This 
is mainly owing to the want of that succulency 
of animal spirits which can only be stored up 
during « long and joyous childhood. 








We shouid be sorry to admit that the ad- 
vance of age necessarily brings with it progress 
in immorality. We will by no means allow 
that this is an essential, but we can not deny 
that i¢ is generally an accompaniment. We 
therefore would insist upon a prolongation of 
youth, if it were only to secure a further con- 
tinuation of its innocency. Apart from the 
greater tices tiere are the minor ones, the chief 
prevalence of which may be fairly attributed to 
the premature manhood of our day. Is it not 
probakic if our male youth were checked in 
thei: asic to become men that they would be 
Jess likely to acquire the habit, for example, of 
using tobacco, or would, at any rate, postpone 
the acquisition until they had become so old 
aud tough as not to be injured by it? The sup- 
posed manliness of this, as well as other more 
vicious and fatal habits is the main inducement 
for our would-be men to acquire them. 

Our Lilliputian women, too, with all their 
coquetry of dress and manners, and their early 
initiation into the frivolities and dissipations of 
fashionable society, are the natural results of a 
too early emancipation from the nursery and 
school-room. Girls fancy themselves women 
so soon that they cease to study, at the very mo- 
ment they first become capable of learning. 
Abandoning their books and all other means 
of improvement, and fancying their education 
finished, they do what they are only capable of 
doing, dressing, flirting, visiting, and getting or 
trying to get married. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@n Capital Letters. 


Y DEAR PYTHAGORAS,—In my after- 
noon walk yesterday I passed the new 
place which Omicron has just been laying out 
at great expense. It was Sunday, and I am 
afraid that my frame of mind was not exactly 
what it should have been, for I could not help 
thinking of Mr. Omicron in a manner which 
was not full of Christian sympathy. The house 
was bought of the old widow Scrawney, who 
has gone to live in Europe, and on the gate- 
posts I beheld the capital O, as on the facades 
of famous palaces I have seen the coats of arms 
of renowned families. The capital O—it stands 
for Omicron certainly. Nobody who sees it, 
and who asks what does O stand for, but will 
receive that answer. ‘That is Omicron’s place, 
the famous rich Omicron. O stands for Omi- 
cron.” Yes, some passer will observe, when this 
rather obvious remark is made to him—yes, O 
stands for Omicron, and what does Omicron 
stand for? ~ 

That is a question which I doubt if our good 
friend has ever asked himself. Indeed, I won- 
der if you and I have ever asked ourselves that 
question, my dear Pythagoras, in regard to 
certain other initials and names, such as P and 
B. What, in fact, do the names stand for, for 
which those initials stand? However, our pres- 
ent business is with Omicron, and as I .contin- 
ued my walk, I could not find that Omicron 
stood for any thing buta rich man, That state- 
ly house, ihose pleasant grounds, that sumptu- 
ous carriage with O on the doors, and O on the 
hammer-cloth, and O on the blinders, and O on 
the saddles, rolling in by the massive gate-posts 
with O carved in the eternal sandstone, or sand- 
ed pine, I have never been sure which it is—all 
this is very impressive, but as we stand in the 
dust of it all, only the great truth remains im- 
pressed upon the mind—Omicron stands for a 
rich man. 

Now I do nct think it is a friendly thing to 
say of any man—TI mean it is not friendly or 
agreeable to be able to say nothing of a man 
but that he is rich, We have no vulgar preju- 
dices against riches, you and I. I confess for 
myself that nothing would be pleasanter to me 
than to hear that my uncle from India had just 
made his will and mentioned somebody whose 
initial letter is B, as his sole heir. I do not 
think I should use that great fortune foolishly ; 
and, indeed, in a recent letter I mentioned at 
least one of the uses to which I should devote 
a part of it. But if I merely marked all that 
fortune with a capital B, if, so to speak, upon 
all my gate-posts and carriages and harnesses 
there were nothing but a great B, if I myself 
went around marked with a great B, and it 
could be truly said that B stands for Bachelor, 
and Bachelor stands only for his Indian uncle's 
fortune, I should feel somehow as if my life had 
wholly miscarried. 

What should I like Bachelor to stand for? 
What ought Omicron to wish O to stand for? 
Why, if it were not almost too personal, my 
dear Pythagoras, I could meation the names 
of rich men that stand for very much besides 
riches, And I will make bold to name one. 
Iwill mention Bellamy. That B stands, I was 
about to say, for all the cardinal virtues. It 
stands for humanity, good sense, charity, intel- 
ligent sympathy. It stands for the blessings 
of the poor, for the admiration of the wise, for 
the confidence of the sagacious. I am not 
sure about the gate-posts and the haraess and 


the hammer-cloth. But I am entirely sure of , 


the hearts of a hundred widows and orphans. 
There is a very large B stamped upon them, 
and it stands for Bellamy, and blessings on 
him. I doubt if you find the Omicron O in 





similar places, and yet they are more enduring 
than hammer-cloths and sandstone gate-posts. 
Suppose you saw on some faded old saddle- 
cloth, or upon some meculdy blinder, the initial 
W, and were told that it stood for Washing- 
ton! There would be something more in that 
letter, I fancy, than a Virginian planter. 

Well, now, if I had continued my Sunday 
walk into Monday and into Wall Street, or oth- 
er busy quarters of the city, I should have seen 
O, and in fact all the letters of the alphabet, as 
busy as they could be in their various occupa- 
tions. I should have seen the eager Omicron 
leaving his family at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing to be gone all day, barely sparing himself 
half an hour for lunch, steadily intent upon his 
work, and not relaxing his hold until sunset. 
I should have followel him, possibly, in the 
carriage adorned with large O's, into the gate- 
posts of his villa similarly decorated, and I 
should have seen him giving a few minutes to 
his children before they went to bed and he 
went to dinner, I skould have multiplied this 
by six and have had his weekly life before me, 
with the Sunday relaxation of a drive with the 
children and a few friends to an earlier dinner. 
Suddenly, if I had continued my walk long 
enough and far encugh, I should have seen a 
dropping of the capital O, a fit, a paralysis, an 
apoplexy, and then uhe newspapers would “ re- 
gret to state that Belah Omicron, well known 
in financial circles, lies in a very critical con- 
dition.” After a few months the loiterers at 
Greenwood, or in some quiet country church- 
yard, would see a new head-stone with a very 
large O cut on it. Would it mean merely finis, 
zero, cipher—nothing ? 

Now that is what I call letting your name 
stand for riches only. Who wants to be Mi- 
das? When Oliver Goldsmith died there was 
not money enough in his purse, I imagine, to 
pay for a coffin. But the poor women, his 
neighbors, sat on the stairs crying. That cap- 
ital G, it seems, stood for goodness. If Bella- 
my died I don’t believe any body would think 
that a rich man was dead. Every body would 
say that a good man was gone. And yet Iam 
sure that Omicron does not think of this. He 
does not even know that people come into that 
fine gateway and laugh at the huge O upon the 
posts, and eat his O dinners from his O silver, 
and see all the O magnificence, ind yet laugh 
and joke about Omicron and his ridiculous O's 
allthe time. I don't say that they are any bet- 
ter than he, and I have no doubt he has his 
laugh in turn at their letter in the alphabet, 
Do you suppose, my dearest Pythagoras, the 
girls who distort their figures into what is 
called the Grecian bend do not laugh at each 
other? It seems to me women dress mainly 
to provoke each other’s criticism, Do you re- 
mark how jealously every woman studies the 
dress of every other? We men have the same 
kind of contest in different ways. When Omi- 
cron altered the pretty villa which he bought he 
had Kappa’s in mind, or Mu’s or Nu’s, and he 
resolved that his should be a little finer. 

Some men, I have observed, write their ini- 
tial letter over their whole lives, not only upon 
their gate-posts and note-paper. Indeed, not 
only upon their lives, but upon their very per- 
sons. There is Gregory Gumbo—he decorates 
his face with an enormous G. It isn’t goodness 
in his case ; for as twenty-four letters have to do 
all the spelling in the language, they each begin 
a great many and very different words. Just 
now in Goldsmith’s case—the dear, pensive 
poet, the sweet, genial soul, Goldy, who seems 
so personally known to all of us—G stood for 
goodness, But in Gumbo’s it stands for Glut- 
ton. When Peter Paul Pry sees Gumbo’s ham- 
mer-cloth, he says, “‘Certainly I see it, Greedy, 
But why embroider the fact? Is it so pretty 
that it must be told in scarlet?” Greedy and 
Glutton, yes, and if it were in soups and gra- 
vies only, it would be tolerable. But he is 
greedy of other people’s rights and feelings. 
Do you know Mrs. Gumbo? Poor cadaver- 
ous lady! She is the mere sparerib of a can- 
nibal. Gumbo consumes the comfort and hap- 
piness of his wife, as well as venison steaks and 
truffled turkeys. And the whole world sees it, 
He complacently carves G for Gumbo all over 
his silver, and he has also involuntarily carved 
G for Glutton all over his life. 

The mischief of this business of ciphers is that 
they will not conform to the intention while 
they do conform to the fact. Omicron means 
that his great O’s shall express the name Omi- 
cron, but they do not. All his O’s, to any body 
who knows the family history, as I do, always 
stand for C, for Clynche—Cephas Clynche, the 
old miser of Boppart on the Kennebec. I re- 
member Clynche. Every body who has been 
in Boppart knew him. He used to trudge about 
the streets, and turn over scraps of paper with 
the point of his cane, and pick up pieces of or- 
ange-peel, and was never known to do a gen- 
erous deed or utter a human sympathy. He 
screwed, and squeezed, and starved, and accu- 
mulated a great fortune. I wish it had gone 
into good hands, but Providence gave it to 
Omicron. Now all his O’s can not hide that 
repulsive original C, If old C ever revisits the 
glimpses of the moon, how he must sneer and 
sniff as he sees all his savings labeled O! Does 
he think, also, in that other sphere that the gate- 
posts tell the truth, and that all his enormous 





savings have truly amounted to O, cipher, zero, 
nothing ? 

Yes, my dear Pythagoras, when you resolve 
to put a great P upon your household utensils, 
and upon the bright trappings of your carriage, 
don’t forget that there is many an old Bach- 
elor plodding along upon the side of the road 
who will certainly ask what P stands for, and 
being told that it is Pythagoras, will imme- 
diately demand, ‘‘ And what does Pythagoras 
stand for?” Indeed, that is the only question 
worth answering, and it is worth while to an- 
swer it well, ‘The significance of the letter 
may be various, but that of the man is not. G 
stands for Goldsmith and Gumbo, but Gold- 
smith and Gumbo stand for one kind of man 
only. On the whole, if I were you, I wouldn't 
carve my initial upon a gate-post. To be sure, 
Napoleon used to have a huge N every where 
about his palaces. But he contrived iv put his 
mark in other places too, 

Your steady pedestrian, 
An Ovp Bacnetor. 





FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


FULL DRESS. 


yy ag eee are but few new features to report in 
the shape and general appearance of gentle- 
men’s clothing. ‘The standard style for full dress 
is substantially the same as that given at our last 
quotation, viz., black dress-coat with full collar 
rolling low, white vest, or of the material of the 
coat, and black doeskin pantaloons. The En- 
glish fashion of blue coat and white vest, with 
lavender pantaloons and gloves, has been seeu at 
some fashionable entertainments of late, and will 
be more generally adopted during the winter by 
gay young gentlemen. 

An effort is being made in England to alter the 
whole character of evening attire, takiug away its 
resemblance to a livery and making it more va- 
ried, and in better keeping with the picturesque 
toilettes in vogue for ladies. The design is a 
coat with broad collar rolling low, and meeting 
the front edge of the skirt. ‘The vest is white, or 
of black cassimere embroidered, open to tlie 
waist, and displaying an elaborate shirt front, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles and embroidery, 
Gray or drab trowsers complete the costume. 
By way of variety velvet and rich blue cloth 
with mounted gilt buttons are suggested for 
coats, and even ruffles at the wrist are talked 
about. We give the rumor as it has reached 
us. If this style is adopted abroad it will soon 
become popular here, as gentlemen have long 
been weary of the monotonous and sombre dress 
prescribed for them on the most joyous occasions. 


WALKING DRESS. 


The fashionable walking suit is a short double- 
breasted frock-coat made of diagonally ribbed 
coating or of plain dark cloth. Vest of the 
same material, with broad collar rolled to suit 
the shape of the coat. Gray or drab pantaloons 
with diagonal stripes, or of a solid color with a 
side stripe of darker shade. Pantaloons still fit 
closely, but are cut wider at the ankle, giving the 
necessary spring over the boot. Suits * black 
cloth made in this manner are chosen for visiting. 
The coat, in this instance, is single-breasted, with 
wide roll. For business purposes the entire suit 
is of heavy Scotch goods, a dark brown dashed 
with a lighter shade. Later in the season the 
sack of Elysian beaver will be worn. It is short, 
double-breasted, and square in front. ‘The vest 
is buttoned high and worn with a scarf. A more 
fanciful shape has the collar, rolled to the waist 
with vest to match. 


OVER-COATS, 


The fall over-coat is a loose sack of light drab 
or tan-colored cloth, with wide dark facing of 
silk on the roll in front. A closely-fitting sur- 
tout, made moderately long, will be worn in 
winter. It is of Elysian beaver, a thick warm 
cloth with rough surface, but as soft as flannel. 
Brown, dark claret, and blue are the colors, 


RIDING AND HUNTING JACKETS, 


Short coats for riding are single-breasted, but- 
toned up high on the chest, and cut away at the 
waist to show the waistcoat. Tight corduroy 
pantaloons. Hunting jackets are long-wuisted, 
with short skirts with a printed border or stripe 
around the garment. A pouch-pocket is outside 
each breast. Easy fitting pantaloons faced wit 
leather to resist the brambles and mud, 


LOUNGE JACKETS, 


Billiard and smoking jackets are short sacks 
of gray cloth, lined with purple, crimson, or 
green flannel, trimmed with soutache the colot 
of the lining. Smoking caps to match are cut 
in very narrow gores, braided with gilt. A long 
tassel droops from the centre. 

Serviceable dressing-gowns are made of dark 
gray woolen serge, wadded and lined with de- 
laine. Outside facings of green silk stitched in 
small diamonds with gold-colored silk, A silk 


cord and tassels at the waist. Soft 
Empress cloth in cashmere patterns, are made 
into handsome robes, and faced with satin. 

The Cardigan jackets of ribbed wool are shown 
for office wear, or as extra street wrapping over 
the vest. A handsome one with wide fur bor- 
der, called the Magyar, is marked $22. 

SHIRTS. 

Heavy linen with coarse threads is chosen fot 
shirts for ordinary day use. Thin fine linen soon 
becomes flimsy. The broad pleats are still in fa- 
yor, and plain linen doubled and shaped at the 
sides to prevent breaking. The style for full 
dress is of fine linen lawn with a delicate vine 
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of embroidery in the centre, or medallions around 
the studs, An elaborate pattern for a bridegroom 
has two rows of fine needle-work made to simulate 
revers. Collar and cuffs embroidered to match. 
Embroidered fronts are sold singly at from $5 
to $12. Half a dozen shirts neatly made and 
fitted, with muslin bodies and fancy pleated bo- 
soms, cost $30. A plainer set of good materials 
is $20, 
GOLLARS AND CUFFS. 

Collars are detached from shirts, and shown 
in a variety of shapes. The popular turned down 
collar, called the Faust, has rounded corners, 
similar to the Dickens shape. Several cords are 
stitched on the edge, or a narrow bias band forms 
a border. The Pall Mall standing collar, square 
in front, worn with a sailor’s scarf, is a favorite 
style with young gentlemen. The ‘‘ Wallace” 
has the points broken at the throat. Cuffs are 
square and wide, with cords and bands stitched 
to suit the collar, 


UNDER-WEAR. 


The merino underwear, manufactured by the 
Norfolk and New Brunswick Company, is fast 
superseding the English goods. ‘These garments 
are shaped automatically by machinery, dispens- 
ing with clumsy gores. The seams are flat and 
smooth, and the material is beautifully fine and 
soft. They are also much cheaper than import- 
ed goods. Under-vests of American manufac- 
ture, retailed at $3 50, are of better quality and 
shape than a foreign article sold at $5. 

The Patent Pantaloon Drawers, of linen, mus- 
lin, and flannel, are made in the neatest manner 
possible, They are gored in an original way at 
the waist and ankle, that makes them conform 
to the figure, and fit perfectly. The Shield un- 
der-shirt, of Canton flannel, is comfortable for 
delicate persons, as it has a double front, which 
serves as a protection to the chest. 

NECK-TIES, ETC. 

The neck-tie most worn is folded to resemvie 
a sailor’s scarf. It is of plain reps of quiet col- 
ors, or in diagonal stripes. It is known both as 
the Wallace and the Opera scarf. The Lord 
Stanley scarf, in broad folds, concealing the shirt- 
front, is popular for street wear. ‘Tartan plaids, 
chameleons, and the gay Roman scarfs of rain- 
bow stripes are worn now by fastidious gentle- 
men who have hitherto avoided high colors. 
Young gentlemen of nautical tastes wear the 
yacht handkerchief—a square of blue silk, bor- 
dered with white, folded around the neck, form- 
ing a loose sailor’s knot at the throat. A good 
idea is a combination of neck-tie and watch- 
guard called the Norwood. 

Evening ties are of white lawn, lavender satin, 
or black gros grain. White satin is reserved for 
bridegrooms, 

Golden brown and maroon are the fashionable 
colors for gloves. Dog-skin gloves are preferred 
to kid for street wear. They are more durable, 
and cost only a trifle more. The Laporte glove, 
lately introduced here, is already sought after. 
It has great elasticity, is of good shape, and is 
well made, attention being paid to the smallest 
details. An excellent seamless glove of the 
same manufacture is shown. The serviceable 
black kids are faced inside with white, to pre- 
vent the wrist from being stained. A novel 
glove-button is shown that may be attached to 
any glove. It is in gilt, silver, and jet. Glove- 
powder, or Hygienique, used to facilitate putting 
on a new glove, is said to soften and bleach the 
hands, 

Negligée handkerchiefs, just imported, have 
hems only half an inch wide, striped with hair- 
lines of cerise, blue, or purple. Others have scl- 
id-colored hems, either tan or maroon. Sheer 
linen, with wide hem and monogram, is selected 
for more dressy occasions, 


SHOES AND BOOTS. 


Buttoned and laced shoes are more fashionable 
than boots for street wear. The shoe is in the 
full English shape, with stout soles and low 
broad heels. The design is not to make the foot 
look small, but symmetrical. 

For evening, gaiters will be worn made of 
light calf-skin cut all in one piece, with elastic 
sides. ‘The tongue-boot of fine calf-skin, with 
light soles and morocco legs, is considered full- 
dress, though boots are objectionable with the 
present scant trowsers. Patent leather is but lit- 
tle used. 

HATS. 


The fashionable silk hat has a medium crown 
slightly bell-shaped, with a two-inch brim curved 
at the sides, Cashmere under the brim. A new 
felt hat, introduced by a leading house, is called 
the Alpine. It is shaped like the army hat on a 
smaller scale. The crown is carelessly dented 
in the middle. ‘The wide ribbon band has a bow 
at the side. 

FASHIONS IN CARDS. 

Visiting cards for the coming season are of 
unglazed card board, large and almost square. 
Tinted cards, especially buff, are fashionable. 
The lettering is in old English text, or in script. 
‘The expense of fifty cards is $3 50. The plate 
is then given to the owner. Extra cards are fur- 
nished at $2 a hundred. 

One corner of the card is turned down to de- 
note the object of the visit. In different cities a 
different signification is attached to these broken 
cards. We give the custom of New York so- 
ciety. On the left hand upper corner the word 

Visite is engraved on the reverse side. This 
corner is turned down, displaying the word on 
the front of the card to signify that an ordinary 
call is made. On the right hand corner is Fe- 
licitation, to be used when making a visit of con- 
gratulation on some happy event, such as a mar- 
riage, or the birth of a child, On the left lower 
side is Congé, or Good-by. remaining cor- 
Condolence. 


. ner is marked 





WEDDING INVITATIONS. 

All abbreviations in invitations, such as eve. 
for evening, Jan. for January, are in bad taste. 
If there is sufficient room on the card the day of 
the month and the hour of the entertainment 
should be written out. Invitations to ceremo- 
nious weddings consist of a square note-sheet 
embellished with a white monogram of the in- 
itials of the bride and groom, containing the in- 
vitations to the church at a specified hour. In- 
side this is the ‘* At Home” card, inviting to the 
house immediately after the ceremony, the cards 
of the bride and groom united by a satin tie, and 
still another announcing reception days in the 
month following. These are inclosed in a large 
square envelope, adorned with a monogram. 

A plainer style has the “* At Home” on a note- 
sheet inclosing a ceremony card and cards of 
the bride and groom. A simple formula for a 
quiet wedding at home is as follows: 


far. and FH :. Black 
Request the Pleasure of your Company at Breakfast on 
Tuvaspay, Apri. 9%, 1 o’oLook. 
999 West Third Street, 


Cards of the bride and groom are inclosed. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


T»vitations issued to the wooden wedding, cel- 
ebraced on the fifth anniversary of the marriage, 
are engraved on cards of wood as thin as Bristol- 
board. ‘The date of the marriage and of the an- 
niversary are given. The form is 


WOODEN WEDDING. 
1863 anp 1868, 


fFAr. and Fars. Charles J. TWite, 
At Home, 


Wepnespay Evenina, Ooroser 7, 
at 8 o'OLOOK. 
(R.8.V.P.) 


Another style has ‘Fifth Anniversary” for 
the caption, and ‘‘ receive their friends” instead 
of At Home. The tin wedding, celebrated on 
the tenth anniversary, is announced on sheets of 
tin; crystallized cards are for the fifteenth year, 
or crystal wedding. ‘The silver wedding, cele- 
brated twenty-five years after marriage, requires 
a silvered note-sheet, with monograms stamped 
in silver; the golden wedding, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary, has the monogram and lettering in 
gold-leaf. The approved form, headed with a 
monogram, is as follows: 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 
far. and Fars. KR. J. Smitd, 
1818. Ar Homs, 1868. 
Monday Evening, September 20, from 8 until 11 o'clock, 


New Yor. 


R. J. Surrn, Soputa Jounson, 


GENERAL INVITATIONS. 

The simplest forms are in best taste for gener- 
al invitations. ‘The formulas given are varied to 
suit déjeuner, dinner, vr reception. 


fics. Thompson, 
Art Homes, 
Wepnespay Evenine, Fesevary 5. 
999 Fifth Avenue. 
Cotillion at 10. 
Or this: 
SOIREE DANSANTE. 
fArc..and fits. Dap 
Request the Pleasure of your ener on Monday 
Evening at 9 o’ 
999 Fourtu Srreer. 
(R.3.V.P.) 


An afternoon wedding reception was announced : 


HAr. and Firs. Wenry Robinson 
Request the Pleasure of your Company at the Wedding 
Reception of their daughter, on 





Wenpnespay Arrit 15, rrom 2 UNTIL 4 o’OLOcK. 


At private dinners, conducted with great cere- 
mony, the menu, or list of dishes, is laid at each 
plate. An illuminated monogram is engraved at 
the top of the page. ‘The list of the dishes is 
usually written. An illuminated and perfumed 
card, laid on each plate to designate the seats of 
the guests, has grotesque figures and chubby 
cherubs bearing aloft a scroll on which the 
name of the guest is written. A tasteful plate 
card is of plain white edged with scarlet. Bon 
appetit in red letters is engraved above the name 
of the guest. 

ACCEPTANCE AND REGRET. 

When invitations are marked R. 8. V. P., or 
reply if you please, etiquette requires a prompt 
answer. Engraved notes of acceptance and re- 
gret contain the skeleton reply with spaces for 
names. These are sold at twenty-five cents a 
dozen, with envelopes to match. If the invita- 
tion is accepted, the form is: 


Mr. Jenkins's Compliments to 
Mr. anp Mars. Cuaries J. Wurte, 
Accepting with Pleasure their kind Invitation for 
Wedssediys Boontng 


If regrets are necessary, ‘‘ regretting the neces- 
sity to decline” is substituted. 


MONOGRAMS AND STATIONERY. 


We are often asked the expense of cutting 
monograms, Large white bridal monc grams of 
the initials of the last name of the bride and 
groom cost $8. Smaller monograms for station- 
ery are from $4 to $6. Two white letters are 
$4; two colored letters $5; three letters $6. 
The die is then given to the purchaser for future 
use. The same die may be used for illuminated 
letters, which cost a trifle more. 


French figured paper, large and almost square, | 


is the fashionable stationery. It has delicate 
tracings of lines sufficient to guide without ham- 


best quality is thin but firm and snbstantial. An 
imitation of French paper is so thin and flimsy 
that it is worn out while the let*er is being writ- 
ten. The thick English paper is used by gen- 
tlemen. Calico paper in bars au? stripes ** a 
kind of negligée paper, restricted by etiquette to 
correspondents who are on terms of great inti- 
macy. The name of country residences in let- 
ters of rustic design is placed at the top of note- 
paper—the monogram in the centre. Illumin- 
ated monograms show brilliant colors contrasted 
with most delicate tints. The first name in full 
is sometimes placed in the centre. A jockey 
monogram is formed of whip, horseshoe, buckle, 
and bit. Croquet monogram of mallet and ball. 
Would-be-facetious gentlemen have profiles of 
the Grecian bend on their paper. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
gentlemen’s clothing, to Messrs. Devin & Co. ; 
and Wiii1am R. Bowne; for hats, Duntar & 
Co.; for shoes, G. J. Guaze; for furnishing 
goods, Fisk, Crark, & Fracc; Joun J. Hincu- 
MAN & Co.; Unton Apams; Epwarp H. Pur- 
py; Joun M. Davies; and for cards, Joseru 
N. GimsreDe. 








PERSONAL. 


BrisHop ALForD Lex, of Delaware, who preach- 
ed the sermon at the opening of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, now in session in this city, 
stands sixth on the roll of Bishops. There are 
thirty-nine his juniors. He was consecrated in 
1841, and, with the exception of his immediate 

redecessor, Bishop WuirtineHam, of Mary- 
and, is the oldest graduate among the bishops 
of the General Theological Seminary. He is an 
advanced Low Churchman, as much if not more 
extreme or “evangelical” in his views of Church 
pony than any of his brethren in the House of 

ishop’. He is a gentleman of fortune, a schol- 
ar, and has a pleasant little diocese to occupy 
his time with. The sermons before the General 
Convention are preached by the Bishops in the 
order of their consecration. Each Bishop, of 
course, avails himself of the opportunity to ven- 
tilate his own peculiar views, which are not, 
however, to be taken as the expression of the 
views of the body, or even of that particular 
party in the Church to which he is attached. 

—The Princess CLoTiupg, wife of Prince Na- 
POLEON, and daughter of the King of Italy, is 
said to be dying of consumption. She is well- 
remembered in New York as being a modest, in- 
telligent, delightful woman, very religious, and 
a grea‘ admirer of the late Rev. Dr. CuMMINGs, 
at whose church she was a regular attendant. 
On her return to France the King of Italy ac- 
knowledged the many courtesies of Dr. C. to his 
daughter by conferring upon him, at her request, 
the Cross of the Knight of the Old Catholic Or- 
der of 8.8. Mauritius and Lazarus. On the morn- 
ing ofthe day on which she sailed she sent to 
the Doctor a beautiful silver chalice, with an au- 
tograph letter, speaking in the warmest terms 
of all his kindness and services to her. 

—A young lady of high position in Boston so- 
ciety—Miss Fanny KimBaLi—is about to make 
her musical début under the direction of Max 
MARETZEK. 

—Wedding-tours, ‘‘ with the modern improve- 
ments, and all the comforts of a happy home,”’ 
are becoming quite common with notable peo- 
ple, as in the case of Mr. Ropert Lincoin, who 
recently wedded, at Washington, a daughter of 
Senator Hartan. After the ceremony they left 
in a special car for New York, and partook, on 
board, of a splendid “‘spread,’’ prepared by the 
great Washington caterer, the excellent Worm- 
LEY, jun. You observe, therefore, that no time 
was lost. 

—It is announced that the large and valuable 
—— of the late Rev. Dr. Rapwatt is to be 
raffled (or raphall’d) for early next month. Tick- 
ets $10. 

—Governor BuLLOCK, of Massachusetts, was 
rominent among the attendants of the recent 
tate Agricultural Fair of that State held at 
Northampton. Governor BuLLOcK is a good 
man to go to any cattle-show. 

—A young woman who went out to Russia re- 
cently as governess in a Russian family, writes 
to the London Queen as follows about the better 
class of people, their acquirements, the weather, 
and the respect that intelligent people show to 
those engaged in the business of instruction: 
“ On the whole, as far as I could judge, the Rus- 
sians are intelligent, generous, and kind-hearted ; 
they generally speak several languages. The sal- 
ary given to an English governess is almost al- 
ways a high one, say £100 per annum, and often 
more. The cold is excessive in Russia for about 
five or six months. It freezes hard, and fur 
cloaks are indispensable, I think; but I have 
heard that English people do not wear more 
than they would in a cold winter in England. 
The atmosphere is dry and clear; therefore the 
climate is not really so trying as it frequently is 
in England. The summers are as hot as the 
winters are cold, which has been specially ob- 
served during the present summer. The mode 
of living is not like what we are accustomed to 
in England, but of course the tables vary accord- 
ing to the habit of the family. My experience is 
of recent date, having only returned from Russia 
a year and a halfago. As far as my experience 
goes, the position of a governess is recognized 
in a more becoming manner than in England.” 

—To say that fish-culture is not entirely prac- 
ticable is to doubt the veracity of Gzor@r Stark, 
of Nashua, who is to-day proprietor of 500 trout, 
weighing from one-half to two and a half pounds 
each. And, what is better, he has nearly 10,000 
fish-eggs already hatched, which are speedily to 
become speckled, and grow firm, fat, and tooth- 
some for the Stark family. 

—Mr. SpuRGEON is actually coming. A gentle- 
man of this city has heard from him. He is to 
be-here in ’69, but whether to preach or lecture 
is not stated. We reckon to lecture, and take 
home many pounds sterling. He will be a suc- 
cess. Every Baptist in the country would rush 
to hear him, regardless, of course, of wet weath- 
er or any other damper. 





—The old legend, that “the Bourbons never 
learn any thing and never forget any thing,” is 
| untrue, as applied to the recently deposed Queen 
| ISABELLA of Spain; for she had learned enough 
| not to invest too much in Spanish securities, but 


pering the writer. Real French paper of tic | rather to come to the United States and place 


confidence in 5-20’s and Water- Works stock. 
Fossibly she u.2v come over here to live, though, 
on dit, she has a shu ~t. temper and a long tongue. 

—Mr. GeorcE Peasopy, an American by birth, 
an Englishman by residence, an Irishman and 
Scotchman during the fishing and hunting 
months, proposes now to take out naturalization 
papers in Hungary, having instructed a real es- 
tate agent at Pesth to look him up some little 
estate thereabout worth, say 200,000 florins. He 
goes to Pesth next year. 

—The Emperors of France and Austria, and 
the King of Italy, have just entered the twen- 
tieth year of their reign. Twenty years is far 
beyond the average length of time that any soy- 
ereign occupies a throne, and it may be reason- 
ably expected that some change will occur be- 
fore long. 

—Miss JOANNA QuineR, a self-taught sculptor, 
though not very celebrated, died in Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, a few days since, She was visiting in 
Dr. Bass’s family at the Boston Atheneum in 
1843, when she was about forty-seven years old, 
and there saw CLEVERGER modeling in clay. A 
daughter of Danre~ WeBsTER and another young 
woman were furnished with clay by CLEVERGER, 
that they might attempt modeling. On viewing 
their measure of success, Miss QUINER declared 
that she could do better. She also was furnished 
with clay, and at once produced a good likeness 
of Mrs. Bass. 

—Admiral Farracut is having an especially 
good time among the potentates of the Old 
World. In fact, his whole cruise seems to 
have been little else than a prolonged jollifi- 
cation. This is what is said of him by an Os- 
tend correspondent of the Paris Univers Ilus- 
tree: “It did me good to notice how pleasant- 
ly the gallant American Admiral (FARRAGUT) 
smiled at the good-looking Queen of the Bel- 
gians when he escorted her all over his mag- 
nificent ship. The Queen, on her part, was all 
smiles and graciousness, and it was evident that 
she enjoyed the rough but chivalrous politeness 
of the old sailor ten times as much as the hon- 
eyed phrases of the courtiers who had accom- 
panied her on board the American ship; and 
when she finally left the ship she shook hands 
with the Admiral so cordially that it was evi- 
dent the American hero will long preserve a 
warm place in her Majesty’s little heart.” 

—M. EMILE pe Cuamps, who is soon coming 
back to these shores to marry a daughter of Mr. 
PARKER, Of Boston, is a young Frenchman of 
fine natural abilities and great accomplishments, 
He is the Second Secretary of the Chinese Em- 
bassy, which position he gained by his intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese language, customs, 
and manners, which he acquired with remark- 
able rapidity during his residence in China. He 
was once connected with. the American house 
of AUGUSTINE HEARD & Co. atShanghae. Young 
M. DE CHAMPS has had much experience in pub- 
lic affairs, and has every promise of a brilliant 
future. He graduated at the great University of 
Sorbonne as early as 1857, receiving the degree 
of brevet bachelor of arts. He is held in great 
estimation by Mr. BuRLINGAME, who has taken 
much interest in his approaching nuptials, 

—Mr. Kit Burns has consented that his cele- 
brated rat-pit, in Water Street, may be used at 
certain hours of the day for prayer-meetings, 
when the terriers are not in conflict with the 
varmints, Should there be preaching, an appro- 
priate text might be taken from the words, “‘ Is 
thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?” 

—The British Government have a small ele- 
phant in the son of King Trzopore. They know 
not what to do with him. It would not be cred- 
itable to turn the youngster adrift, or make a 
shoemaker of him, or a news-boy, and it would 
be scarcely the thing to saddle him as a pen- 
sioner on the Government after spending five 
millions to accomplish the downfall of h’s father. 
To keep him permanently in England would also 
be a mistake, for one section of society would go 
wild with delight over a king’s son, and would 
soon contrive to render him goed for nothing. 
A plan has therefore been adopted which affords 
him a career of usefulness, and will probably sat- 
isfy his ambition hereafter. He is to be carefully 
trained for the Indian civil service. He will have 
to enter through the open gates of competition ; 
but he is said to be a quick boy, and there will 
be no unusual difficulty in rendering him fit to 
appear before theexaminers. Heis to be brought 
up, it is stated, in the house of a private gentle- 
man. 

—Captain Wim11am H. West, formerly com- 
mander of the Quaker City, of the Savannah 
steamship line, has entered the service of the 
Pacific Mail Company, and been placed in charge 
of the Sacramento, one of the finest vessels in the 
Pacific. 

—Pcople in New Hampshire seem to have lit- 
tle else to do than to grow old, as was the case 
with Mr. LOVERWELL, of Dunstable, who recent- 
ly ‘shuffled off,”’ etc., at the age of one hundred 
and twenty, which is the greatest ever positively 
known to have been attained by a citizen of 
that State. Wit11am Perkins, of New Market, 
reached one hundred and sixteen, and RoBERT 
MACKLIN, of Wakefield, one hundred and fifteen. 
Mr. P. died in 1732; Mr. M. in 1787. The age 
of FLora STewartT, who died recently in Lon- 
donderry, is not positively known, but was at 
least one hundred and eight. 

—Another young, beautiful, and accomplished 
American girl is about to “‘ change her local hab- 
itation and her name’’ by marrying, in Paris, an 
Italian nobleman. The lady is Miss LoRILLARD 
SPENCER, and her intended is Count BOLOwNETTI 
CENCI, a name which recalls the heroine of so 
many romances, dramas, and paintings, Bza- 
TRICE CENCI, Duchess of San Giuliano, 

—Sir Joun Youne, the new Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, is a trained official, of long par- 
liamentary experience, who has filled the offices 
of Lord of the Treasury, Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, and, lastly, Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales. He is esteemed one 
of the ‘safe’? men of the time. In politics he 
is a Liberal, but has been selected for his present 
position on the score of superior fitness and 
ability. 

—An invalided subscriber inquires whether a 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette was justified in 
attributing to ANDREW MaRVELL the authorship 





of the familiar and beautiful hymn beginning 
“The spacious firmament on high.” ANDREW 
MARVELL was the writer of the poem, which 
came to be attributed to ADDISON through the 
essayist’s omission of the anthor’s name when he 
inserted the lines in a Spectator. 
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4th round.—* 1 se. in the first chain-stitch scallop of the former 
round, 7 ch,, 1 sc. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 4 ch., 1 leaflet 
(for the manner of working the leaf see description of Fig. 2), 1 se. 
in the following sc, of the former round, 1 leaflet, after which drop 
the loop from the needle, and run the needle through the first of 
the 5 ch. of the first leaflet, and draw through the dropped loop of 
the second leaflet, 
so that the two sem pe ww 
leaflets are joined Wins 
together, then 4 @. 
ch. The 5Sth-8th | ro A AA 
rounds may be 
worked by refer- 
ence to the pattern 
and to the descrip- 
tion already given. 

The description of 
the remaining crochet 
laces, as also the de- 
scription of the knitted 
edging, Fig. 11, will be 
found in the next Supplement 
Number. 


Crocheted Rosettes, Inser- 
tions, and Square. 
Tuese rosettes, worked in fine Fig. 5.—Epeine Crocnetep 
cotton, are for trimming cravats, Crosswise. 
collars, etc. Worked in coarse 
cotton they may also be set together for 
large or small covers. In the follow- 
ing description the repeating from > will 
not be mentioned, but is always to be un- “ 
derstood. : 
Fig. 1.—This rosette is worked in three Fig. 7.—Crocuer Epatne. 
rounds: Ist round, 
—Begin as follows, * 15 ch. (chain stitches), pass- 
ing over the last work 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the pre- 
ceding stitch, and 1 sc. (single crochet) in the one 
before that, 5 ch., 7 sc. in the first seven of the 15 
ch., at the end of the round 1 sl. in the first ch. of 











Various Crochet Edgings. 

Tue edgings given are of different widths, and are worked partly 
with fine and partly with coarse thread. 

Fig. 1 is worked lengthwise. On a foundation of the requisite 
length crochet, first, one round se. (single crochet), then one round 
crossed de. (double crochet), after each crossed -double crochet 2 ch. 
(chain stitches), 
passing over two § 
stitches of the for- 
mer round, and 
after this another 
round sc. Now 
work on the other 

side of the founda- 
~ tion stitches the 
fourth round as follows: 
12 sl. (slip stitches) on 
the first twelve founda- 
tion stitches, always 
putting the needle 
around the back veins 
of the stitches, * 9 ch. 
passing over five stitches, 24 sl. in 
the following twenty-four stitches ¢ 
of the foundation. Repeat from *. 
< . ey §6=._«s It will not be necessary to mention 
Fig. 4.—Epoinc Crocuetep the repeating from + in the re- 
CrRosswIsE. mainder of this or the following 

descriptions, as reference to the il- 


lustrations will render it sufficient- 
ly clear. 5th round.—9 sl. in the first 9 sl. 
(putting the needle around the entire stitch), 
>* passing over 3 sl. of the former round, 


Fig. 6.—Epeinc Cro- work 19 de. in the next ch. scallop, pass over 
CHETED Crosswisz. _ the next 3 sl. of the for- 
mer round, and work 18 

sl. in the following eighteen stitches of the former 
round. 6th round.—4 sc. on the first four stitches, 
* passing over the following five stitches of the pre- 
ceding round, + 1 te. (treble crochet) in the first de, 







































































Fig. 3.—Crocuer Enerna. 
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crocheted in the 
ch. scallop, 10 ch., 
1 sl. in the third of 
these (counting from 
the beginning), 2 
ch., passing over 1 
de. From + repeat 
e ee a ved times, after 
ae we we Ae which work | te. in 
Ces TS ee as a 


this round (putting 
the needle through 
from the under 
side), and fasten the 
thread. 2d round. 
—1I sc. in the eighth 
of the first 15 ch, 
of the first round, 
* 7 se. in the next 
seven stitches, 2 * 
separated hy a ch, 
in the point of the 
lop, 7 sc. in 
the following seven 
stitches, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
in the eighth of the next 15 ch. of the former 
round; at the end of the round 3 sl. in the first 
three stitches of this round, 3d round.—5 sc. 
in the next five stitches of the former round (put- 
ting the needle through both the upper veins of 
the stitches), * 2 sc. separated by a ch. in the 
next chain stitch, this forms the point of one of 
the points; 5 sc. in the following five stitches, 
5 se. in the last five of the next 8 sc., at the end 
of the round. 1 sl.-in the first sc. 
The descriptions from Figs. 2-10 will be found 
in the next Supplement Num- 
ber. 
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the last de. of those 

worked in the scal- 

lop, passing over 

the next five stitch- 

es of the former 
«round, 4 sc. on the 
following four stitches, 7 ch., 4 sc. in the next 
four stitches. 7th round.—l1 sc. in the first se. 
of the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the next 
chain-stitch ring, then * seven times alternate- 
ly, 7 ch., 1 se. in the next chain-stitch ring, then 
7 ch., 1 se. in each of the three following chain- 
stitch rings. 8th round.—»* seven times al- 
ternately 1 sc. in the middle stitch of the next 
chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1,picot of 5 ch. and 
1 sl, in the first of the 5 ch., then 3 ch., 1 se. in 
the middle stitch of each of the next two chain- 
stitch scallops. 

Fig. 2.—For this lace, 
which is also worked 
lengthwise, make, first, a 
foundation of the requisite 
length, and crochet, re- 
turning on this a row of 
leaves as follows: 5 ch., 
in the second of these 1 tc., a 4 
which must not, however, Fig. 11,—Crocuer Eveine with Lace 
be entirely worked off, 1 StiTcH. 
te. in the first of the 5 ch., 
work this stitch off with the remaining stitches on the needle. This com- 
pletes a leaf. Close on this work a second leaf; with these two leaves pass 
over tive foundation stitches, and crochet 1 sl. in the following foundation 
stitch. 2d-6th rounds.—Like the 1st round, but in these the slip stitches 
must always come between two leaves (see illustration). 7th round.—»* 1 
sl. between the first two leaves of the former round, one leaflet, then three 
picots, each composed of 5 ch., and 1 sl. in the first of the 5 ch., 1 sl. in 
the point of the last leaflet, and again a leaf. 

Fig. 3.—This lace is also crocheted lengthwise. Work on a foundation 
of the requisite length three rounds of 
SEF ga chain-stitch scallops. 
= Each chain-stitch scal- 
lop consists of 7 ch. 
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Fig. 9.—Epcine Crocuetrep Cross- ; 
Fig. 10.—Crocuet 


WISE. 


ck 


Epoinc. 


At? 09 wa)’ RT 4? O00) wa 
Re Lady’s Embroidered 
vA ; Purse. 

See illustration on page 837. 

Tus elegant purse is made 
of white silk reps with em- 
broidery in fine colored silk 
twist. The illustration shows 
the purse of the full size. The 
embroidered rays of the central rosette, which is the same on both sides 
of the purse, are worked in close button-hole stitch with silk in various 
bright colors, while the knots between are worked alternately with yellow 
and black silk. The feathered circle which incloses the rosette is worked in 
one color (violet in the original), either with fine silk in half-polka stitch, 
or with coarse silk in point russe; it may also be worked with gold tinsel, 
which must be cut into small pieces of a suitable length, and sewed on in 
the manner shown by the illustration. ‘The two pieces of silk are joined 
around the edges with close button-hole stitch of violet silk, with every 
second stitch of which sew on a gold bead. Line the inside with white 
leather, and join the top to a bronze clasp with stitches in violet silk ; these 
stitches are covered 
by sewing on gold 
beads. The grelot 
fringe on the edge 
of this purse is espe- 
cially beautiful. The 


Fig. 11.—Kyirrep Epernc. 














: yw over three foundation 
¢o ds de fogs stitches; in the fol- 

Sa ee. a «lowing rounds work 
the sc. stitches in the 
chain-stitch | scallops 
of the former round. 


Fig. 12.—Eporxc Crocwetep 
Crosswise. 
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Fig. 9.—Lnsertion CrocHETED Crosswise. 





Fig. 14.—CrocHet 
EpGIinc. 


loops of the fringe, 
which are interwo- 
ven, are crocheted 
in white silk, and 





ig. 13.—Epvaine CrocHeTep 


Crosswise. 





Fig. 10.—Insertion CROCHETED CrossWISE. 
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and afterward embroidered with knots of different colors of silk. The 
grelots are worked in single crochet over a round piece of wood or a large 
bead; the darker ones are worked of violet silk, and the smaller ones of 
white, and all are ornamented with bright colored knots. 


Two Embroidered Figures. 
Boru these figures are designed for trimming cravats, blouses, under- 
clothing, etc. ‘They are worked in satin stitch and raised embroidery. 


Bag of Splints and Soutache. 


Tus bag is not only very pretty but also very durable. It is made of 
fine wooden splints, which are woven with violet soutache. The founda- 
tion of the bag is eleven inches long and nine inches wide, and is sloped 
off to the width of six inches at the sides. On this sew or glue the splints, 
not too close together, and with the ends covered by a strip of violet silk 
three-fourths of an inch wide, Next weave the splints with violet sou- 

tache according to the design 
Rogge given by Fig. 1, a full-sized 
, ot 


There is no play, not even the business-like plays of manhood, that is more 
serious. ‘To careless older observers, even to some children, it seems a pe- 
culiarly less a t; it really is a miniature life, earnest and even 
anxious to a degree which is sometimes alarming. ‘‘'There never,” writes 
a friend, ‘‘ was a more sobered, care-crazed mother than I, from a mere baby- 
child up to the lamentably advanced age of sixteen.” Few things are more 
curious than to see how the little creatures, sometimes before they are able 
to articulate, pitch upon some object which is to satisfy the maternal instinct 
in them. The strangest object it often is. Like savages when they wor- 
ship, they are content with the rudest imitation of the human figure, One 
young lady of our acquaintance, then not two years old, set her affections 
on a stone seltzer-water bottle, which she wrapped in flannel, and staggered 
about with, to the alarm of her mother, who was in constant fear for the 
little one’s toes. Another has adopted a hot-water can, on which she be- 
stows a passionate affection, and with which she holds endless dialogue. 
These objects, of course, are exchanged, as time goes on, for others which 
better satisfy newly developed tastes and feelings, A girl of six will generally 
not be satisfied except her baby 














































































































































































































































































section of which is shown by bears some resemblance to her =a 
Fic. 2. Line this wih ode mother’s. Helped by this con- 
letnilk bind the edges with cession to reality, the imagina- 
Se ethDied) athens -* tid join the tion knows no bound in its in- . 
: : ‘ ventions. But it is checked,on > a 
- .; sides in the manner shown peg < 
+ e" : the other hand, by too studied = = 
* wd by eee ee an imitation of life. The splen- = a 
= = gathered with an elastic cord. did, elaborately-dressed creature a 
Cover the seams with a ruche of wax is never really loved. Its 
. of violet ribbon three-fourths tameness chills the fancy. _ It is 
ct te of an inch wide. Cord and ioe mrs the yer aa i 
tassels and a button for fas- 5 doll j »y hewatag 7 h liked "Oe reer so 
Ng. 1.—FIcurE 1 : bag. a doll is seldom much liked. Be ’ 
= evine tae ee eet course there are exceptions ; but Fig. 2.—Ficure IN 
sie eae Nettin Figures a small doll, not too handsome, NETTING. 
: is generally the favor- 
= and Edgings. ite. With these dar- 
p=  Tuese figures are lings about them, some 
F= suitable for tidies, girls, like actors, who 
r= cushion covers, in- are said to look upon 
sertions, etc., and the world as a show 
are worked on plain, and upon the stage as 
bone 
‘Aone 
rir TT 
Fig. 3.—EmBrorpereD FIGURE ON 


Lapy’s EMBROIDERED PURSE. Fig. 6.—Fieure 1x Bras Netrine. 
Nerina. 

a world, live a life which is more real 

to them than is their daily existence. 
Of these phenomena the first and 
chief cause is obviously the mother- 
instinct. Hence the satisfaction of the 
very young child, whose faculties of 
observation and comparison are as yet feeble, with the rudest 
effigies of the human form, and hence the partiality—a touch- 
ing suggestion of a familiar fact in real life—on the part of 
older children for the weakest and least-favored of the doll 
family. Sometimes other feelings, the sense of beauty, for 
instance, in an unusually early development, comes into con- 
flict with this instinct. So it was with one young lady of 
our acquaintance. She, being then two years old, had placed 
her dolls in a row, and among them one, Miss Betsey by 
name, of preternatural ugliness. She was seen, as she held 
a spoon with food to the mouths of each of her family in 
turn, to administer a slap on the face to her ill-favored 
daughter. A short 
Fig. 1.—Bac or Sprints anp Soutacue. time, however, 
} ig " wrought a mar- 
velous change. 
About a year aft- 
er this event she 
had placed her lit- 
tle family, after 
their Saturday 
wash, to warm be- 
fore the fire. One 
who had a deli- 
cate India rubber 
constitution shriv- 
eled before the blaze. Returning to them, she caught 
sight of the horrible face of her once comely child. With 
a shriek of grief and terror, she ran to her mother, 
crying, ‘Take it; don’t let me see it again; oh, 
my poor Mary!” But in the midst of her agony 
she remembered the others, and mastering her 
horror of their possible condition, ran off to 
their rescue, and happily found them un- 
hurt. The injured Mary was sent to 
the hospital and cured ; that is, a fac- 
simile was with infinite difficulty 
procured. Happily it had a little 
scar on its neck, which passed 
as the remains of hospital 
treatment and cure. An 
other epoch in the child’s 
moral growth was marked 
by a catastrophe which happen- 
ed to a later favorite. ‘‘ Katie” 
had her cheek torn open by the 
mischievous fingers of her baby broth- 
er. Too old now to be imposed upon 
by offers of hospital cure, the child wept 
inconsolably for days. Alarmed at the vio- 


bias, and figured netting. Fig. 1 is 
worked in point de toile and point de 7 
reprise; in the centre of the point de Fig. 1.—Fieure 1n WHITE 
reprise star make a cross and wind the EMBROIDERY. 
threads of the central hole of the net- 

ting. Fig. 2 is worked in point de toile, point d’esprit, 
point de reprise, and button-hole stitch. Fig. 3 is 
worked on plain netting with coarse thread ; it is work- 
ed in a kind of double ecrdss stitch. Fig. 4 shcws the 
manner of working this. _In the pattern the under part 
of each stitch is worked with red and the upper part 
with gray thread, ‘The lower edge of the correspond- 
ing lace, Fig. 5, is worked in button-hole stitch. Fig. 6 
is worked on bias netting. For the thick points work 
four squares of the netting with fine thread in point de 
toile, and work around the edge as shown in the pat- 
tern with twist or enameled cotton. The remaining 
part is done with fine thread, and is sufficiently clear 
from the illustra- 
tion. The lace 
corresponding to 
this figure is 
shown by Fig. 7, 
and is to be work- 
ed around the 
edge in button- 
hole stitch. The 
figures, Figs. 8 
and 9, are to be fi 
worked on fig- Fig. 7.—Lace 1x Bras Netrina. 
ured netting. 

The manner of netting this was given in No. 42 of Har- 
per's Bazar. The figures on Fig. 8 are in point de re- 
prise; those of Fig. 9 are overcast in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Section of a Table-Cover in White 
Java Canvas. 

Frince the edges of this canvas in the 
width shown on the pattern. Fill in the 
corners with some of the raveled out 
threads. ‘The embroidery is work- 
ed in point russe with black silk. 


Fig. 2.—Fieure ry WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 






























































Fig. 5.—Lace in Pia Nettine. 
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DOLLS. 


\ E have sometimes won- 
dered that more has not 
been written about Dolls, who are 
surely very important members of 
the family. For they are nothing less 
than the children of the children, of the 
mothers of the future, who rehearse with 
them the delights and cares of after-years. 
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Fig. 8.—Ficurep Netrina. MANNER OF WorKING Section oF Tasie-Cover oF WHITE 
Nertine or Fias, 3 anv 5, Java Canvas. 


Fig. 2.—Derain or Foun- Fig. 9.—Fieurnp Nerina. 
DATION OF Baa. 
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lence of her grief, her mother attempted conso- 
lation. She should have a new doll, the image 
of that which she had lost, With a reproachful 
glance, the child said, still weeping bitterly, ‘Oh, 
it will never be my own, own Katie!” ‘** And,” 
writes the mother, ‘‘I felt positively ashamed of 
myself at having suggested such a thing; I saw 
that Katie was dead to the child, and that I had 
wronged her as much as if, instead of burying 
some woman’s dead child and weeping with her 
over it, I had offered to buy or borrow another 
baby in its place.” 

“<7 was never désillusionnée,” writes the friend 
whom we have quoted before, ‘* because my dolls 
did not eat. I had a wash of my dolls’ clothes 
every week, and thanked Heaven they did get 
really dirty. If they would only have worn out 
as well, every thing would have been lect. 
I rubbed the tiny socks very hard and 
the dolls shoeless on the ground, in the hope I 
might but once before I died have to darn ‘baby 8’ 
socks.” How genuine and thorough the illusion 
was in this case may a from a little trait 
which every mother will appreciate. ‘“‘I never 
woke in the night without getting up to turn my 
dolls in their beds.” But even so lively an im- 
agination as this did not disdain assistance from 
without. ‘There was a sister very clever at imi- 
tating sounds. ‘** When, at my own request, she 
would imitate for me a sick or suffering fretting 
baby, I declare I felt my heart ache, and felt 
aged and worn with care as I lulled my ‘ Freddy’ 
or ‘Selina’ on my lap.” We can not refrain 
from giving one more extract from the letter of 
our friend, who, we ought, perhaps, to tell our 
readers, has had from babyhood a passion for 
books at least equal to her passion for dolls. ‘I 
once cried myself nearly ill because my brothers 
had to perform a surgical operation on my doll. 
Its winking machine would not go, and total 
blindness or permanent leer and hopeless squint 
were threatened. I would not abandon my doll, 
but, mother-like, stood by while my brothers, 
with infinite skill, beheaded my baby, and wound 
up its eyes to go right, and then sewed the head 
and shoulders on for me. I do not think agony 
is too violent a word for my grief at the sight 
which my headless babe presented.” 

The purely domestic life to which these ex- 
periences belong satisfies most children. Some, 
indeed, like to realize in their dolls the wider in- 
terests which are awakened by their reading, to 
reproduce incidents of travel or of history. ‘‘ He,” 
said a young lady of our acquaintance, when 
questioned about the disappearance of a favorite 
dolli—*“ he has fallen down that crack, but they 
(the other dolls) don’t know it. They think that 
he has gone to India.” We have heard of the 
niece of a distinguished historian, accustomed to 
hear of great personages, who identified her dolls 
with kings and queens, and who, when the Rev- 
olution of 1848 occurred, promptly accepted the 
situation, and treated her Louis Philippe with 
indignity, as a monarch who could not kee, him- 
self upon his throne. 











ONLY A BLUNDER. 


- EP wkd you know of some one who would 
make me a good wife, Dr. Ellsworth ?” 

Salmon Hayden chewed anxiously on a bit of 
shaving as he spoke. 

** Well, Hayden, I don’t know. Can't you 
find somebody for yourself?” replied Dr. Ells- 
worth, folding a powder in a bit of blue paper. 

**No, Doctor, I can’t,” answered Hayden, 
helplessly ; “* I have been refused so many times 
I feel rather delicete about trying. If you could 
do something for me! I should like to get mar- 
ried. It is difficult finding help, and the 
best of help don’t take that interest a wife would. 
Why, every thing’s at loose ends in my house, 
Samantha—that’s my oldest—she does the best 
she can; but what do young girls know about 
planning and contriving ?” 

ni Sure enough,” responded the Doctor, feel- 
ingly. 

Having taken to himself a ‘‘ child-wife” in his 
old age, he was supposed to know what ‘“ shift- 
lessness” is. 

** And then again,” continued the would-be 
Benedict, rolling the shaving under his tongue, 
as if it had been a cud of sweet and bitter fancy 
—then, again, it costs a sight of money to hire 
so much. Says I to myself more’n six months 
ago, says I, ‘Salmon Hayden, do you look round 
for some smart, driving, go-ahead woman, and 
marry her if you can!’ But somehow I haven't 
seemed to have any luck.” 

The Doctor rubbed his left ear reflectively. 

“* Suppose now I should say Priscilla Danley. 
She would make an excellent wife, I am sure; 
and I really think she would be willing to change 
her situation. ‘There is nobody else who ox. u's 
to me at this moment.” 

Salmon Hayden's eyes lighted like the eyes of 
= after he had tasted the honey in the 


of white % 
7" think,” said he, “ you had better do the 
I am not accustomed to such busi- 
ness myself; never did any thing of the kind but 
once, and that was on my own account.” 
**I can't, Doctor, I have so much bad luck. 
mal nt om Moone apn: doen eae) me at 


So he promised ; and that very evening took 





occasion to call at Mr. Danley’s under pretense 
of asking after old lady Danley’s rheumatism. 

Priscilla met him at the door. 

**T would like to see you a few minutes alone, 
Miss Danley,” said the Doctor, blushing like 
Aurora. 

**To be sure you may,” answered Priscilla, 
briskly, ‘‘if you'll step into the kitchen where 
I’m paring apples. It’s a busy time just now, 
= ona as well keep my hands going while I 

** What has he got in his head now ?” thought 
she, as they walked along together. ‘‘ Come to 
borrow money, I'll warrant. He may as well 
save his breath ; for I've taken all the money out 
of my stocking to pay off that mortgage—as far 
as the heel.” 

“Miss Danley,” said the Doctor, after a few 
desultory coughs, and a few preliminary ahems, 
**T would like to ask you your candid opinion 
in regard to—to matrimony.” 

Priscilla —_ the apple-corer a little way 
into the ball of her thumb. 

**My opinion, Doctor? You didn’t come all 
this length of ways to hear that? If you did it’s 
a pity you shouldn’t get it, though; so I'll out 
with it, and not wait to be coaxed. It’s my 
candid opinion that matrimony does very well 
in its place.” 

** But in your own case, Miss Priscilla? Sup- 
pose now a good, likely man, and an excellent 
provider—” 

Priscilla sprang up as if one of Cupid’s arrows 
had suddenly hit her, and ran to the sink in the 
most irrelevant manner, to wash her hands. 

**A man that would give you a comfortable 
home—” 

**No more of your ‘supposes,’ Dr. Ellsworth. 
If you've got any thing to say, say it.” 

**So I will, all but the name. I’ve no idea of 


** Yes,” 

‘** How many children?” 

** Six.” 

** What are his means ?” 

** Well to do, Miss Danley, or I wouldn’t have 
come here on any such errand.” 

**What do you want me to say, Doctor? I 
shouldn't like to have the certificate made out, 
you know, and the minister spoken to, before I’d 
set eyes on the man!” 

Dr. Ellsworth laughed. The worst was now 
over, and Miss Priscilla’s matter-of-fact manner 
had set him quite at his ease. 

** All I ask of you, Miss Danley, is this: Will 
you or will you not see him ?” 

‘*T will; certainly; why not?” replied Miss 
Priscilla, looking at her questioner with eyes as 
penetrating as two blue gimlets, and with as 
much composure as though it had been a suit 
of clothes instead of a wife Dr. Ellsworth was 


bespeaking. 

**Oh, well! Then it’s all right. I will call 
over with the gentleman and introduce him,” re- 
turned the Doctor, hastily drawing on his gloves. 
‘* By-the-way,” he added, remembering his pre- 
tended errand, and turning back at the door, 
‘*how is your grandmother, Miss Priscilla?” 

Miss Priscilla threw up her nose, which was as 
sharp as a fish-knife, disapprovingly. ‘‘ Grand- 
mother is no better,” said she, *‘ and she will be 
no better while she continues to live on blue-pills 
and Dover’s powders, All my wonder is that she 
is alive.” 

“*T have told the old lady,” observed Dr. Ells- 
worth, mildly, as became a warrior who would 
not speak to the prejudice of his own weapons, 
‘*that too much medicine may affect one as un- 
favorably as too little; but she thinks she has 
lived long enough to judge for herself; and as I 
can do nothing for her I will wish you good-by 
for the present, and call again soon, with your 
leave, to introduce the gentleman referred to.” 

“Of course. Only not Monday of the week, 
or Saturday—that is baking-day. Men are such 
fools, and the most foolish thing about them is, 
they don’t know they are fools,” said Miss Pris- 
cilla aside, taking up a pan of apples and setting 
it down again with an emphasis. 

Miss Danley’s figure was adapted to wiry 
strength rather than grace, and she carried de- 
cision and capability in every thread of her choc- 
olate calico. Her hair, which was the color of 
white pepper, had a way of coiling itself up in a 
tight twist, fastened by an inflexible steel comb ; 
and her complexion was more like a russet apple 
than an apple-blossom. But, though not strictly 
beautiful, Miss Priscilla Danley had other attrac- 
tions besides those in her money-stocking. She 
never made a failure of any thing she turned her 
hand to, from pies to poetry ; and in sickness she 
was worth her weight in diamond dust. 

Dr. Ellsworth was quite conscious of this as he 
shut the door of the thrifty Danley mansion ; yet 
somehow, such is the perversity of the heart of 
man, he went home to his silly “ child-wife’s” 
pretty face and gay spirits with especial satis- 
faction that night. 

“Next week, on the afternoon of ironing-day, 
which every body knows is Tuesday, he called, 
a the impatient Mr. Hayden, on Miss Pris- 
c 

And this was the way the Fates had ordered 
it: She and her cousin Mrs. Pillsbury, not ex- 
pecting visitors before tea, were engaged in tak- 
ing to pieces and putting together again the sew- 
ing-machine. Round Miss Priscilla’s slender 
waist wa_ tied a blue checked apron; in her left 
hand was a kerosene lamp with the top off ; while 
her right hand brandished a feather. 

Tt was not at an opportune moment that neph- 
ew David, aged sixteen, roguishly ushered the two 
callers into the sitting-room. Miss Priscilla was 
conscious that scarlet vied with russet in her face, 
and that the tight twist at the back of her head 





was stuck full of knitting-needles. 
Introductions were hurried over, and the Doc- 











tor took his 'eave, feeling very guilty, and very 
much afraid of the severe glances which the 
gimlet eyes were boring into his soul. The 
moment he left the room, however, Miss Pris- 
cilla darted after him. 

“*So that is your widower, is it? And a pret- 
ty time of day to bring him here, without so much 
16 ee Se ki 

¢ Doctor lingered for no further reproaches, 
but shut the front door behind him with the ut- 
most dispatch, while Miss Priscilla ran up stairs 
to arrange her toilette, leaving Mr. Hayden and 
her cousin together. 

As it was a day of blunders, and the Fates had 
matters in their own hands, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Mr, Hayder had made a mistake 
at the outset—the trifling mistake of supposing 
Mrs. Pillsbury was the lady of his love. 

“T am glad it was not the other one,” said he 
to himself, complacently ; for Mrs. Pillsbury’s 
comely face and plump fittle figure did certainly 
contrast very favorably with the grimness and an- 
gularity of “‘the other one.” ‘There was not the 
shadow of a doubt in Mr. Salmon Hayden’s mind 
that the lady with her hair full of knitting-needles 
had left the room on purpose to give him an op- 
portunity to express his sentiments. ‘There was 
no time to be lost, he thought; for she might 
come back again as suddenly as she had gone. 

**T am a poor, bereaved man,” said he, trying 
to get a view of the sole of his left boot, “‘ahem! 
as I suppose my friend the Doctor has told you.” 
Mrs. Pillsbury looked up sympathetically. 

“*T am sorry for you, Mr, Hayden.” 

There was a tear in her eye, which was very 
encouraging to the poor stammerer. 

** Yes, a poor, bereaved man,” repeated he, in 
more assured tones; ‘“‘and really, Madame, a 
word of condolence from you is worth a great 
deal to me—worth more than you can think.” 

Mrs. Pillsbury looked up again, and this time 
with innocent surprise. It was not really clear 
to her why her sympathy should be so especially 
valuable. 

** You have a feeling heart, Madame.” 

**T hope I have, Mr. Hayden; but your lone- 
ly condition must touch any one, I am sure. I 
always thought a house must seem utterly deso- 
late when a man goes home and finds motherless 
children in place of his wife.” 

Mrs, Pillsbury, as she spoke, looked up into 
the eyes of the bereaved with such tender pity 
that his heart leaped with a great bound toward 
his gentle sympathizer, instantly taking her into 
its empty corner. 

**T don’t know how to thank Dr. Ellsworth 
enough for the favor of this introduction,” said 
he, gratefully. ‘“‘I suppose you understand the 
object of my visit upon this occasion, and are 
willing, I hope, to receive my attentions with a 
view to marriage? I suppose, too, you must 
understand that I must wish to hasten matters 
as fast as is convenient to you. I am all ready 
now, and I hope you will name as early a day as 
possible.” 

So ~ the mind of Mr. Hayden reverting 
to the old days of his first courtship—he took Mrs. 
Pillsbury’s pin-cushion of a hand in the most af- 
fectionate manner—the very hand which ought 
at that especial moment to have been frying frit- 
ters for its impatient owner, her husband. Im- 
patient, sure enough ; for before Mrs. Pillsbury, 
in her amazement, had time to speak, or even 
draw back, the opposite doors opened, and from 
one came the voice of Mr. Pillsbury, inquiring, 
with conjugal freedom, if supper was nearly 
ready. ‘hen he stepped over the threshold, and 
stood in dumb surprise, just as Miss Priscilla ap- 
peared in the other doorway. 

“Sarah Matilda! my wife!” was all the aston- 
ished husband could utter; while ‘‘ Mercy on 
us!” fell from the pursed lips of Miss Priscilla 
like a quick storm of hail. ich was the most 
astonished one of the party it would be difficult 
to say; but the first to regain equipoise was Sa- 
rah Matilda. 


** An apology is due to Mr. Hayden,” said she, 
with ready tact. ‘‘ He has mistaken me, an old 
married woman, for my cousin, Miss Danley. 
Priscilla, he has asked for my hand, and I refer 
him to you for an answer.” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped Mr. Hayden, with as good 
a grace as he could command. ‘A natural mis- 
take, ladies; and I hope you'll excuse it, Miss 
Danley, I mean Mrs.—Mrs.—” 

“ Pillsbury,” suggested the outraged husband, 
severely. 

** And I sincerely hope”—faltered the father of 
six, with an appealing glance at the spinster’s top- 
knot of steel-colored ribbon, which protruded 
from each side of the tight twist like a two- 
edged sword—‘*‘I sincerely h Miss Danley, 
it will be so you can por age little blunder, 
and take me for—for better or worse.” 

“Tea is ready,” said Miss Priscilla, without 
bending her head; ‘‘ walk out and sit down with 
us, Mr. Hayden.” 

This invitation looked propitious. If the lady 
had been offended beyond all hope of reconcilia- 
tion she would not have asked the enemy out to 
tea. Mr. Hayden’s India rubber spirits had suf- 
fered collapse on account of his innocent mistake ; 
but they inflated and rebounded as Miss Priscilla 
spoke, 

He watched her, sitting upright before the 
little Japan tray, pouring a stream of tea as 
nearly as possible at right-angles with the nose 
of the tea-top; and thought within his own soul 
that this “other one” would rule his house bet- 
ter than the sympathetic Mrs. Pillsbury, on whom 
he had wasted five minutes of hopeless and un- 
lawful adoration. Yes, he was satisfied that the 
happiness of his future life depended upon one 
short word from Miss Danley’s decisive lips, 
which as yet had only opened to ask her guests 
if they would take sugar and cream in their cups. 

Miss Priscilla did not for a moment forget the 
proprieties of the occasion; but, while she was 
acting her part as hostess with the strictest de- 





corum, her mind was busy with thoughts of the 
future. Should she, or should she not, accept 
the horny hand of Salmon Hayden, and with it 
the six responsibilities which romped around his 
hearth-stone ? 

There was Sam—that was Priscilla’s brother 
—he had a wife, just now gone visiting—she 
usually was gone visiting—and eight children. 
Was it Priscilla’s duty to stand forever over 
those children with a towel, a cake of soap, a 
darning-needle, and a pair of scissors? She had 
done it thus far ever since Sam married that in- 
capable Hannah Lovejoy, and do it she might to 
the end of the chapter, and who was there to 
thank her for it? Six was not as bad as eight. 
She could take these six into her own hands as 
peng aunt might dare, and there would be 
only an irresponsible, easy-going man to sa 
** Why do ye so?” J : “ 

Miss Priscilla considered and considered. As 
for the mistake Mr. Hayden had made in ad- 
dressing Mrs. Pillsbury instead of herself, it did 
not weigh a feather with the sensible Priscilla. 
It only showed what an absent-minded, flighty 
man was the Doctor, to risk the possibility of 
such a blunder. If the distracted Salmon had 
made love to Sarah Matilda he supposed he was 
making it to Priscilla; so pray what was the 
difference? It is not best to ‘‘split a hair from 
west to northwest side,” and Miss Danley never 
wasted time in such puerile employment. She 
had been weighing this matter of marriage ever 
since the Friday before; and now that she had 
seen the bridegroom expectant she had no par- 
ticular fault to find with him, except that he 
would talk with his mouth full. She consid- 
ered and considered; and before the pile of frit- 
ters had quite sunk to nothingness Mr. Hayden's 
prospects had risen in inverse proportion. Miss 
Priscilla had decided that he would do to sit at 
the foot of the table at which she should preside 
as head. She would as lief pour tea for him as 
for any man she knew; and being a woman who 
did what she had to do in the shortest space of 
time and with the fewest possible words, she 
soon made the ecstatic man acquainted with the 
state of her heart; whereupon he smiled like 
the sun after a shower, and immediately called 
together all the scattered rays of his affections, 
and beamed down upon her tropically. 

After supper Mrs. Pillsbury stepped into her 
cousin’s place once more. Not, as before, in 
the affections of her suitor, but this time more 
acceptably in her work of clearing away the table 
and overlooking Mrs. Sam Danley’s eight chil- 
dren, who, from oldest to youngest, inherited 
their mother’s incapacity; ‘* Hannah all over,” 
as their Aunt Priscilla often said, with a discour- 
aged sigh. And thus Miss Danley had time for 
a little necessary conference with her elected 
bridegroom in the parlor. A season not wholly 
lost, for Miss Danley always carried a ball of 
yarn and a crochet-hook in her pocket, and 
many was the tidy and the yard of edging that 
had grown out of such odd minutes. 

**T hope,” said Mr. Hayden, with the impa- 
tience of a householder rather than of a lover— 
“T hope you won't keep me waiting long.” 

**Nothing to wait for, as I know of; I was 
never one to dawdle. When there is any thing 
to be done, do it, say I,” returned the intended 
bride, making a rapid calculation of the neces- 
sary time for the preparation of a state dress and 
bonnet, with the inevitable contingencies of wash- 
ing, baking, and ironing thrown in. 

** Tuesday,” said she, with a reflective thrust 
of her hook into the heart of a tidy, already pre- 
destined to cover Mr. Hayden’s best rocking- 
chair—“* Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday—yes, 
well—two weeks from to-day is as early as I can 
arrange to leave here. There are the dresses to 
finish for the children, and I have promised to 
make some bottles of sarsaparilla and cordial for 
grandmother; and then there will be some little 
things for myself. Yes, to-day two weeks, we 
will say; and you can call again about next 
week on Wednesday; there may be something 
to talk over. I shall not expect you more than 
that once, for I shall be very much engaged, and 
it must be just the busy season with you.” 

Thus, in her practical way, Miss Priscilla took 
at once the family reins, which she held with a 
firm hand ever after. As a housekeeper, a wife, 
and a step-mother, she showed herself all she 
had been recommended, giving Mr. Hayden no 
reason to regret that his momentary admiration 
for any lady but herself proved to be only a 
blunder. 








DRUDGERY. 


HE most enthusiastic eulogist of work will 
scarcely pretend that it is a blessing to those 

in whese case it has degenerated into drudgery. 
Drudgery does not produce happiness or beauty 
of character. On the contrary, its tendency is 
to mar all that is fair and lovely in the most cul- 
tivated natures. And it is astonishing how quick- 
ly, in these days of passion for exhaustive per- 
y Acton labor degenerates into drudgery. 
There are certain laws of the proper and the 
becoming in respect of work, as in respect of 
every other condition of existence, which we 
can not violate without forfeiting our happiness. 
Our work must be suitable, or at least not strong- 
ly repugnant, to our tastes and capacities. Race- 
horses must not be yoked for plowing, nor should 
geese be set in high places. Lamb and Clough 
were not content in their red-tape fetters. Little 
men should not undertake big tasks, nor should 
large-minded men allow themselves to be turned 
into machines and propelled along a groove. Our 
work, too, must be moderate, not rushing into 
excess. Even when its object is noble it may 
be excessive in amount, and may so overwhelm 
us as to crush or stifle that fine spirit which 
should lurk within us, and, like certain unsus- 
pected atoms in Sydney Smith’s salad, should 
* animate the whole,” Lasty, our work should, 
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like our diet, be varied. Not that we ought to 
sacrifice excellence to that other modern idol, 
Manysidedness. We ought to try to do some 
one thing well; and we ought to take care that 
that one thing is a good thing. But we ought 
also to avoid narrowness, and that want of sym- 
pathy which is the besetting weakness of pro- 
fessional men, experts, and all who have a spe- 
cialty ; which is the more dangerous in propor- 
tion as our work has a tendency to be mechan- 
ical, and which therefore often reaches its climax 
in the case of permanent Government officials. 
If we neglect these and other reasonable precau- 
tions, our work will soon become drudgery; and 
drudgery, even if it does not make us absolutely 
miserable, yet destroys the bloom and grace of 
life. We shall be deluded if we think that work 
under such circumstances will bring happiness, 
Rather we shall feel an anguish which is far 
greater than the misery of idleness, 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


TS worthy mayor of Norwich, at the open- 
ing meeting of the British Association, told 
a little anecdote which I will give you. It seems 
that, when crossing the Channel a week or two 
ago, some trifle among his belongings attracted 
the attention of a fellow-passenger on board the 
steamboat. After a few remarks came the nat- 
ural inquiry, ‘* Wi.ere did you get this from?” 
‘Why from Norwich to be sure,” was the reply. 
‘Norwich! where’s Norwich? You'll excuse 
my ignorance; I only left New York some few 
weeks since, and I have never been in England 
in my life.” This of course drew from his wor- 
ship, the mayor, a good deal of information with 
regard to his native town; and as pobably a few 
of my readers may know but little about it either, 
and as it certainly is a fair and fine specimen of 
that class of old east of England Cathedral towns, 
I think I must dwell upon it a little. 

It is of Saxon origin, and has been more than 
once totally destroyed. In 1004 Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, razed it so completely to the 
ground that not one stone was left standing on 
another. It has, however, survived sieges and 
changes, fire and water, and shows more traces 
of its ancient origin than almost any other town. 
Every street is narrow; London Street is the 
principal one as far as shops go; and here on 
Saturday—market-day—all the world and his 
wife assemble. Farmers of course come for 
business; and the county people, who make it 
a rule to come too, get through a vast deal of 
shopping, and have many pleasant meetings 
among themselves into the bargain. Country- 
town life in England is a dull one—an occasional 
ball, a concert now and then when some of the 
brilliant metropolitan stars condescend to visit 
them, an archery meeting, and a few formal 
dinner-parties are the chief excitements. The 
lawyer, the doctor, the prosperous manufacturer 
are the reigning monarchs of the domain; the 
county folks—the land-owners, that is—keep to 
ther-selves and consider the town folks without 
the pale of their acquaintance. Norwich differs 
in no way from its neighbors in these respects. 
Small interests, small rivalries, and plenty of 
small gossip abound. 

You get as good a view of the quaintness of 
the town from the Gentlemen’s Walk, as it is 
called, as any where else. This Gentlemen’s 
Walk is a kind of general promenade when the 
town is full, On the one side are some of the 
prettiest shops, where books, photographs, and 
French wares and the like are sold; on the 
other the market-place, backed by the Guild- 
hall and a row of tall, irregular houses. An- 
ciently this market-place was the Magna Croft 
of the Castle, a cross stood in the centre, erected 
in the reign of Edward III., containing a small 
chapel or oratory ; this was, however, taken down 
in 1732. Now the scene here, especially on the 
evening of a market-day, is worth seeing. The 
poultry, eggs, vegetables, etc., are sold under 
covered stalls, lightea as night comes on by 
large stable-lanterns, which shed weird gleams 
on every thing; the poor oa seem to prefer 
the evening for buying, and the scene is a busy 
and bustling one. If the market-women only 
wore @ pretty, picturesque costume, as they do 
often on the Continent, instead of the ordinary, 
shabby, colorless English dress, the effect would 
be even prettier. The Guildhall adds a good 
deal to the picturesque aspect of the market- 
place. It/occupies the site of the old Tolbooth, 
and was completed in 1413. In the Common 
Council Chamber here Queen Elizabeth was en- 
tertained at a magnificent banquet when she vis- 
ited the city. The exterior is very curious, made 
of black flint, arranged in triangles, and here 
and there are square panels with the remains of 
shields and supporters of bluff King Harry’s 
period; within the Council-room too there is a 
great deal of furniture of that reign. Treasured 
in one of the smaller apartments here are some 
curious vestiges of old times and old customs 
when municipal processions were more imposing 
spectacles than they are now. Snap or dragon, 
which used to be carried before the mayor on 
his election, is shown to the curious visitor. It 
is a large basket-work frame, covered with paint- 
ed cloth to resemble a dragon, and big enough to 
contain a man, whose business it was to snap 
the jaws of the creature as he walked. Ac- 
companying Snap were the whifflers, men clad 
in curious picturesque dresses of red and white, 
who flourished their whifflers or short swords as 
they went in front of the procession. 

From the market-place, as almost every where 
throughout the town, you see the Castle—or rath- 
er all that remains of one of the finest old Nor- 
man castles in the country. All that exists now 
is what was originally the keep or donjon tower, 
the last resort of the besieged, on the east side 
of which is Bigod’s Tower, a mere ruin. The 
keep has been refaced, and is kept in most per- 





fect repair, as it ‘s used now for the county jail ; 
and several time. within the last century the 
black flag has waved from its summit, and the 
shedder of his fellow-man’s blood has paid the 
last penalty of the law on the top of the Castle 
Hill. Now, public executions are abolished in 
England, and all criminals for the future will be 
hung within the walls. ‘The view from the front 
of this Castle, on which the dying eyes of such 
criminals must have often rested, is one of the 
prettiest the county affords; the town in the 
pre ges and in the one = — 
of very picturesque country. In front of the 
confines of the jail a weekly cattle-market is held 
on Saturdays, 

Norwich Cathedral is not one of the largest in 
the land, but it is certainly one of the prettiest. 
The interior is cruciform, consisting of a nave, 
side aisles, north and south transepts, choir, and 
chayels, The choir is exceedingly handsome, 
and the richly-carved oak well worth seeing. It 
is unhappily placed, with the grand organ, in the 
middle of the nave, which is much to be regret- 
ted as it contracts the building so very much. 
Among the most notable tombs are those of Sir 
William Boleyn, grandfather of Anne Boleyn, 
Sir Thomas ingham, who built one of the 
grand old gateways leading to the Cathedral, 
and Sir Thomas Windham, a Privy Councilor of 
King Henry VIII. . I have no space now to 
dwell upon its many beauties and its many his- 
tories; every tomb, every stone has its own tale 
to tell. Here, where Chancellor Spenser finds 
his last resting-place, the Dean and Chapter for- 
merly demanded payment of their rents; there, 
through an aperture by Rudolph Pulvertoft’s in- 
scription, the ancient custom of ‘‘ watching the 
sepulchre” was performed. Old customs have 
passed away, and Norwich flourishes in the pres- 
ent through its manufactures, shawls, crape, pa- 
ramatta, and the like. I must now bid it fare- 
well for a while and turn to my other budget of 
news, though this is the time of year when news 
is scarce even in the papers; and the Times it- 
self permits the public now and then to ventilate 
their own particular grievances or hobbies through 
its columns. In the many and varied retreats to 
which the London world have betaken them- 
selves, the tidings which come from the great 
metropolis are not such as to make them anxious 
to return thither. There is a strike among the 
cabmen, as inconvenient a proceeding as can 
well be imagined. The grievance is, that cer- 
tain cabs are allowed the privilege of taking their 
stand at the various railway stations on condition 
that they submit to the regulations the railway 
companies impose. The cabmen’s cry just now 
is, ‘* No cab monopoly” —viz., that this privilege 
should be open to all. How it will end it is im- 
possible to say at present. If it brought about 
a change or improvement in the cabs generally it 
would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
At present a London cab is as small, unsightly, 
dirty a conveyance as can well be imagined. 
They are licensed to hold four persons, it is true; 
but when so occupied, these four unlucky mor- 
tals are wedged as closely together as cattle in ». 
railway van. The bottom of these vehicles is 
mostly covered with straw, which on a wet day 
becomes most damp and dirty. The windows 
open and shut with difficulty, and have no at- 
tempt at blinds, so that on a hot day, with the 
sun pouring in, they are almost unbearable. The 
velvet which covers the seats is generally faded 
and worn from constant wear; and the seats 
themselves (at all events those back to the horses) 
are so polished that people whose legs are not of 
the longest are continually slipping off. The 
drivers are a weather-worn race of men, clad in 
old, much-mended garments. If i have not 
succeeded in bringing before my American read- 
ers a picture of as dreary a vehicle as can well 
be imagined, I have failed in my description of 
a London cab. And for this we pay sixpence a 
mile, and sixpence for every extra passenger be- 
yond two for the journey. For a better article I 
am sure the public would gladly pay more, es- 
arm 3 ladies, who patronize them necessarily a 
great deal, even those who have carriages, though 
they are by no means improving or suitable for 
pretty toilettes. 

The cause célébre of Mrs. Borrodaile and Ma- 
dame Rachel, to which I alluded in a previous 
letter, has just come to a satisfactory conclusion, 
Madame Rachel having been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment with hard labor. Nothing 
could have been more amusing than the scene in 
court during the proceedings, especially when 
Mrs. Borrodaile gave her evidence. A vainer or 
more flippant witness has surely rarely ascended 
the witness-box. ‘The charge against the pris- 
oner was, that she had obtained money from the 
prosecutor under false pretenses. This the evi- 
dence scarcely proved in a legal way. <A great 
deal of money had changed hands, but it was by 
no means shown why, or for what purpose, it 
was used, save that Mrs. Borrodaile applied to 
Madame Rachel for certain cosmetics, etc., which 
were to make her ‘‘ beautiful forever,” and that 
for these she was to pay some £1000. A pretty 
good sum, considering that these cosmetics had 
certainly not had the desired effect, though the 
prosecutor evidently possessed a quantity of gold- 
en hair; and she offered one of the barristers 
present to take off her bonnet, and show that it 
was all herown. With all this complicated story 
Lord Ranelagh’s name was somewhat unpleas- 
antly mixed up. Some of the money which 
changed hands was, it seems, intended for him. 
Mrs. Borrodaile being possessed with the idea 
that she was about to marry him, and having 
only seen him once, imagined that she was en- 
gaged to him, writing him a variety of letters, 
and in return receiving some rare specimens of 
amatory correspondence, which his lordship posi- 
tively denies ever having written. The mystifica- 
tion altogether is so complete that, notwithstand- 
ing the long trial, no real light has been thrown 
upon the mystery. Mrs. Borrodaile has passed 





” a good deal of her life in India, and has really 


lived in good society, and her daughter, who is 
considered an heiress, has married well. Lord 
Ranelagh is an unmarried nobleman, whose 
name has attained before some celebrity with 
regard to womankind, as well as Volunteers. He 
is tall and thin, and nearer fifty than forty, and 
is at present High Sheriff of Norfolk, where, at 
the recent assizes, as elsewhere, whenever the 
occasion permits, he appears in the gray and 
silver uniform of the Middlesex Volunteers. 
Some year or two ago he was bound over to 
keep the peace toward a certain Captain Norton, 
who, if the charges brought against him were 
true, richly deserved almost any thing his lord- 
ship might inflict on him. One of the Brighton 
hotels was roused one night by the piteous cries 
of a young lady, an acknowledged daughter of 
Lord Ranelagh’s, whom he was endeavoring to 
introduce into society, and when the cause of 
this outcry was investigated, the said Captain 
Norton was accused of having grossly insulted 
the fair damsel, for which offense his lordship 
naturally vowed vengeance. The scene and ex- 
citement in the hotel is better imagined than 
described. 

The Queen is now in Scotland, safe once more 
in her own domains. ‘The Prince of Wales, it 
is said, is to pass the winter in Egypt ; whether 
the Princess accompanies him is not yet an- 
nounced. If he carries out all the arrange- 
ments which have been talked of for him he 
will have enough to do. A visit to Copenhagen 
and to Greece is also on the tapis. 

Patti is singing at Homburg, Baden, etc., as 
charmingly as ever. At the former place the 
King of Prussia threw her a bouquet the other 
night. Indeed, the furore im her favor is as 
great as ever, both with crowned heads and 
peasants, Arpern Hott. 





SEA-SICK NESS. 

] ‘* your enemy is a bad sailor, shake hands with 

him when you land, for you have been re- 
venged in watching him at sea. Of all dismal 
ills, the dismalest is sea-sickness. Let a man 
break his leg, he will lie in bed with no desire to 
die. Let him lose his arm, or catch the small- 
pox, or get bloated with the dropsy, the desire to 
retain life is ever with him. He will live while 
le can. But let a man be sea-sick, and life 
grows an intolerable burden. He will gaze over 
into the depths of the blue wave with a yearning 
to set his stomach to rest beneath it. Can any 
thing be more morbid than the expression of his 
eye? what more suggestive of suicide than the 
color of his cheek? How he hates every body! 
The officious steward, not unmindful of some 
prospective fee, who bobs so untiringly about 
him with a mop and a basin, he loudly execrates 
between the gulps of his ever-recurring meal. He 
smells a distant cigar—there is a flavor of death 
in the hideous odor—ah! what would he give to 
be on shore again. There is something so awful 
in the going up of the vessel; and something so 
abominable in the going down. It is a rising 
that seems only to carry one’s head with it, leav- 
ing it in the air, horribly giddy and confused. 
Then follows the slow sinking—a movement that 
seems to subvert the whole anatomy of the body 
—thrusting the stomach into the throat — the 
heart into the feet—while the head is left still up 
in the air, dazed, yellow, emptied. How a man 
envies the bow-legged steward, who seems as in- 
capable of being upset by the jerk of the steamer 
as if he were one of those china figures with 
round bottoms which you may sometimes see in 
the toy-shops. How cheerily he thrusts his mop 
about ; how gayly he answers to the choked and 
distant ery of ‘*Steward!” How astonishing to 
watch his steady progress along the heaving deck, 
his arms full of basins and his complexion as un- 
paled by the proximity of the horrid vessels as if 
each cheek were an apple! 





A DAY’S NUTTING. 
See Illustration on page 840. 

How well that day do I remember— 
The fairest of a fair’September! 
At early morn a merry set 
Around the breakfust-table met. 
At each strange dress the langh went round, 
For we on nutting jaunt were bound, 
And so in roughest garbs were dressed, 
That suit the brambly thicket best. 
Breakfast soon over, in a crack 
Each of the men-folk on his back 
A satchel slung, filled, as befits, 
With medley picnic requisites. 
A loving octave, in firm grip 
Of a most close relationship, 
Were we—four youths and maidens three, 
With aunt as Dame Propriety ; 
And, every one with crook in hand, 
We sallied forth, a gleesome band. 


An ample space of brightest green 
Gardens and river spread between, 
There lay our path. ‘Then o'er a stile, 
Along the roadway for a mile, 

Across a rustic bridge or two, 

Our destination full in view, 

And, richest meadows being passed, 
Reached Farmer Skinner's woods at last. 
Steep slanting to the river-side, 

Facing due south their acres wide, 
Rightly they were the owner's pride; 
For hazel-nuts and filberts too 

Nere to luxuriant fullness grew. 

Our bourne thus reached, with joyful cries, 
Eager to clutch our long-sought prize, 











———— x 


We through the fringing bushes broke, 
And laughter hundred echoes woke, 


The woods we roved, now deep in shade, 
Now bursting into sunry glade; 

And ever as the treasuies spread 

Of the plump hazelz oveihead, 

Around, about us every wrere, 

How to begin was all our care; 
Embarrassed by our riches, we 

Felt first a strange cupidity ; 

Craving the many fingers’ use 

Of hundred-handed Briareus. 

But, as in life one’s duty lies 

In doing what's before his eyes 
Promptly, and with such means as | 
Can bring to bear on it, so we 

Soon settled to our pleasant spoil, 

Nor wished for helpers in our toil. 

No milksop dainty ones were we, 

But to our task stuck valiantly ; 

And crooks were plied with busy skill, 
And satchels soon began to fill. 

Some bent the loftier branches down, 
Well laden with their clusters brown, 
Of far-extending full-grown trees, 

For gentle hands to pick at ease. 

And we by this time were subdued 
Into a hush of quietude. 

At times a bird unloosed his throat, 
And gave one sweetly-plaintive note ; 
Sometimes a laugh at awkward fall, 
The stumbler loudest of us all, 

As bough, released, with quick rebound, 
Would lay one sprawling on the ground, 
Rang with strange shrillness through the wood ; 
Then all was brooding solitude, 

Except a note of glad surprise 

As choicest filberts met the eyes; 

And save the soft, incessant rustle 

Of boughs as we with quiet bustle 

Full quickly turned them to bare poles, 
As their ripe treasures fell in shoals. 
Ere long huge heaps of woodland spoil 
Stood the proud trophies of our toil. 


So, as the day was at its prime, 

We thought of resting for a time, 

And from our pleasant labors steal 

An hour to take our noonday meal. 

All hands struck work; and round we went 
In widening circles, deep intent 

To find some space of open ground 
Where best to dine; this soon was found— 
The very place—bright-green and level, 
Fitted for pixies’ gayest revel ; 

Round it half looped a crystal brook 
That elsewhere headlong passage took, 
But dallied round this cozy nook. 

Here on white cloth were duly spread 
Meat pasties, fruit, and piles of bread, 
With viands delicate and light 

For ladies’ daintier appetite. 

Round these we promptly took our place, 
Hap-hazard, and fell to apace. 

At length, our hunger somewhat stayed, 
With choice nick-nackeries we played ; 
And luscious blackberries, the last, 
Ripened, it seemed, for our repast, 

That from close-neighboring bushes we 
Gathered while lolling lazily, 

Blent (food for gods) with clotted cream; 
Our thirst we slaked from nearest stream. 
Soon fell we into easy chat, 

Which swayed at will from this to that; 
And, cracking jokes and nuts, one said, 
**Why toil as for our daily bread? 
We've nuts enough to fill a dray; 

I vote we pick no more to-day.” 

‘* Agreed!” was each one’s ready cry— 
** Agreed!” was echo’s prompt reply. 

So a delicious afternoon 

Was spent in talk, with many a tune 
Sweet interspersed, and echo rang 

A blithe refrain to all we sang. 


The sun, by this time sinking, threw 
Long shadows eastward; so we knew 
"Twas time to gather up and go; 

But first we rambled to and fro 

A little in our new domain, 

For eye and ear new joys to gain. 
Sometimes, quick-darting, squirrels whisked 
Above our heads; and rabbits frisked 
Around us freely every where, 

Thick as the leaves they kicked in air. 
The woods their voices had renewed, 
And sparrows twittered, ring-doves cooed, 
The thrushes, blackbirds, linnets plied 
Their throats as in the sweet spring-tide ; 
And faster still their song-shafts flew, 
More tremulously tender grew. 

Down the steep hill we quickly weut, 
Startling the birds in our descent, 

By many a zigzag course that wound 
Easily to the lower ground; 

And, having gained our picnic nook, 
Each youth his satchel gayly ‘cok, 

Big with our spoils. The ladies too 
Had all some trifling task iv do 

Then echo many times repeating, 

More plaintive each our farewell greeting, 
Sank at the last to one low knell, 

And faltered out a sad *‘ Farewell.’ 

So homeward we retraced our way 

In the pale flush of dying day. 
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Fall Bonnets. 


Fig. 1.— Bourbon hat of gray 
felt, with round crown and narrow 
depressed brim. The trimming 
consists of a frill of lace, which 
covers the brim, and is completed 
by a rose with buds and leaves, and 
a small veil fastened behind with 
flowing barbs. 

Fig. 2.—Fanchon of tulle and 
black lace, trimmed on the side 
with a cluster of daisies with velvet 
petals and frosted leaves. Pur- 
ple satin bow, tied behind, under 
the chignon, and lace mantilla 
caught together with a cluster of 
daisies. 

Fig. 3.—Maria Theresa bonnet 
of pink crape, trimmed with a 
bunch of feathers of the same 
shade, and finished with a manti’- 
la of pink tulle and blonde. Small 
pink satin bow, with long flowing 
ends, set on the top of the bon- 
net, 

Fig. 4.— Black velvet toque, 
edged with satin, and trimmed 
with a black feather lying along the 
side. 

Fig. 5.— Mexican blue velvet 
fanchon of the small Empire shape, 
encircled with a wreath of leaves 
and berries, arranged around the 
frame, and forming a cluster on 
the front of the bonnet. A black 
lace barb falls over the chignon be- 
hind, and is crossed in front and 
held by a spray of blue velvet flow- 
ers, 

Fig. 6.— Patti hat of bronze 
straw, encircled with a wreath of 
large Sultan red roses, and held on 
the head by a ribbon tied behind 
under the curls of the chignon, 


Street, Home, and Children’s 
Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt 
of gray poplin, for girl from 10 to 
12 years old. ‘The trimming con- 
sists of bias folds of blue silk. 
High waist, cut square in front, 
and worn over a tucked Swiss mus- 
lin chemisette. Blue silk sash and 
parasol, 

Fig. 2.—Dress with double skirt 
and Marie Antoinette fichu. of 
brown poult de soie, trimmed with 
bias folds of brown satin. ‘Tucked 
Swiss muslin chemisette; straw hat, 
trimmed with heron’s plumes and 
brown ribbon. Brown parasol. 

Fig. 3.—Suit of white duck, 
trimmed with black worsted cord, 
for boy from 6 to 8 years old. 
Leghorn hat. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with double skirt 
of white alpaca. . The under-skirt 
is embroidered with black silk ; the 
over-skirt is trimmed with a band 
of Scotch plaid silk, surmounted by 
narrow black velvet ribbon.. High corsage and 
close sleeves.. White parasol. 

Fig. 5,—Dress with double skirt and paletot 
of green and black striped silk. The trimming 
consists of a narrow flounce and bows of the same 
material as the dress, and bias folds of green 
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FALL BONNETS. 


satin. Sash and bows with long, rounded ends, 


bordered with a flounce. 


Fig. 6.—Dress with double skirt of light gray 


poplin, trimmed with lilac silk. 


Brussels straw 


hat, trimmed with lilac silk, flowers, and lace 


girdle, 


Lilac parasol. 


COMMON-SENSE IN FASHION. 


LL theory scouts the dominion of fashion as 
baseless, while all practice bends to it. It 

is of no use to ignore it; it can hardly be worth 
any woman’s while to resist it; but it need not 
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be allowed to tyrannize every 
where, and it is mere folly for 
every body to attempt to keep 
pace with it. Its proper function 
seems to me to be like that of rules 
in a game of skill, to give scope for 
ingenuity in observing it. Were 
there no succession of fashions, 
dress would sink to a mere me- 
chanical repetition of established 
models, Whether this would be 
a moral gain or not it would clearly 
destroy half the interest of the 
spectacle. That interest is equally 
destroyed when mere fashion is al- 
lowed to decide every thing, as it is 
in too many instances. You know 
the fashion, and can, therefore, 
predict such a one’s dress. 

The more remote any part of a 
woman's dress is from her own per- 
sonality the more completely it may 
be abandoned to fashion. Thus, 
the shape and length of a skirt, 
the choice of a flat trimming which 
does not alter the outline of the 
figure, such extraneous adjuncts as 
muffs, parasols, fans, etc.—all these 
things are the mere prey of fashion, 
and the variations which it may 
work in them are mostly too re- 
mote to disturb the stamp of in- 
dividuality. But when fashion 
creeps up to the sleeves and the 
cut of the body of a gown, its in- 
fluence must be more jealously 
scrutinized—grave individual exi- 
gencies may begin to encounter it 
here; and when it comes to a ques- 
tion of hair-dressing, the whole ex- 
pression of the face being at stake, 
fashion should be almost the last 
consideration to be admitted, al- 
though even here it should never 
be ignored. Coloring also should 
always be determined rather by the 
permanent characteristics of the 
wearer than by any variations of 
fashion. Another rule always to be 
borne in mind is, that personal in- 
clinations rank above fashion. No 
woman of fine moral sense would 
wear what she herself felt to be 
distinctly ugly in mere deference 
to fashion. Personal inclinations 
are to fashion what the individual 
conscience is to public opinion — 
much influenced by it, but react- 
ing upon it, and paramount while 
opposed to it. ‘The eye is so much 
affected by habit that the sense 
of ugiiness rarely long withstands 
a very strong current of fashion ; 
and when the sense of ugliness is 
lost the reason for holding out is 
gone; but it is almost morally im- 
portant that as lorg as it exists it 
should not be outraged. It can 
rarely even seem necessary to do 
so, for there are few fashions which 
may not be adopted in modera- 
tion, and so discreetly adapted to 
the taste of the wearer as to become fresh sources 
of beauty. And in the course of its revolutions, 
fashion every now and then develops really beau- 
tiful forms, which it would be well if we could in 
some way stamp with public approbation, so that 
they might be saved from the lot of oblivion, 
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The last caution which I should wish to im- 
press upon students with regard to fashion is 
the necessity of taking a sober measurement of 
the degree in which one really either can or 
ought to dress fashionably. ‘To make snatches 
at occasional fragmentary bits of fashion when 
one’s purse does not allow of the whole ward- 
robe being kept up consistently to the same de- 
gree of novelty, but would amply suffice to keep 
one neat and fresh in the style of a few weeks or 
months ago, is simply to throw away the substance 
for the shadow, and to make one’s unavoidable 
deficiencies doubly glaring. Also, it must be 
remembered that fashionable dress is as unbe- 
coming in a lady living in a quiet, unfashionable 
society as the attempt to look like a lady is in 
her house-maid ; though it is very ely that she 
severely condemns the latter error, while she has 
not strength of mind to refuse her connivance, 
at least, at her dress-maker’s attempts to make 
her commit the former. 

In turning to the subject of convenience, we 
emerge from the enchanted grounds where in- 
visible powers exercise their mysterious author- 
ity, to the plain light of common-sense and rea- 
son. That sleeves intended to be worn at meal- 
times should be so constructed as not to dip into 
dishes; that outdoor gowns should either be 
short or capable of being shortened ; that bodies 
and skirts, having different periods of existence, 
and needing to be occasionally packed up, should 
be separable ; that gowns to be put on by human 
creatures should have their fastenings within 
reach of the human hand; that hats should be 
light and shady, parasols for a variable climate 
large enough to serve as a shelter both from sun 
and rain; that cloaks should be water-proof, and 
winter petticoats made of stout colored stuff in- 
stead of white cambric: all these obvious truths 
have recently dawned upon the minds of this 
generation, and it is much to be hoped that we 
shall be able to retain our hold of them. The 
hope would be more consoling if the records of 
past fashions did not bear testimony to the ex- 
traordinary eclipses which such truths have for- 
merly undergone. 








WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE. 


DY BAZAR,—-I am a young married lady with 
but little or no experience in household matters ; 
7 husband's sala is $1600 a year. 

wish to live within his income, and to economize 
as much as possible. Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to how to begin? 

Of course I have to dress as well as the poet of 
ladies wae ae | said s+ a aw off,” my hus- 
“ace ae werk published that would assist me in 
my endeavors? 

ping to heer from yon soon, I am 

ours sincerely, 
“Youne Matron.” 

The first suggestion we would make to ‘‘ Young 
Matron” is that she should get rid of the notion 
that she has ‘‘of course to dress as well as the 
majority of ladies who are said to be ‘ comforta- 
bly off.’” What does such a notion imply? 
Simply this, that ‘Young Matron” thinks she 
is obliged to dress not according to her own in- 
come, but the expenditure of others. While she 
persists in clinging to this absurd idea, we can 
not understand what her husband’s salary of 
$1600 has to do with the questions she asks us ; 
unless she supposes that we have some secret of 
necromancy to impart to her by which her hun- 
dreds may be turned into thousands. The pre- 
vailing extravagance is so great, in this latitude 
at least, that if *‘ Young Matron” must dress like 
** the majority of ladies who are said to be com- 
fortably off,” there will be very little of the six- 
teen hundred dollars of her husband’s salary left 
after the settlement of her annual bill of dry- 
goods and sundries. What does ‘‘ Young Mat- 
ron” think of $1000 per annum as a yearly al- 
lowance for dressing the daughter just ‘‘ coming 
out” of a family ‘‘ comfortably off?” We are 
assured that this is considered quite a moderate 
sum to expend in a twelvemonth for the requisite 
dry-goods suitably to set off a respectable New 
York damsel. Indeed, there are many young 
girls yet in their teens to whom a thousand dol- 
lars would seem a scant allowance, for when that 
sum was lately proposed to an expanding belle 
we know of she answered, ‘‘ It might do provided 
mamma would start her with a good outfit.” 

If ** Young Matron,” as we advise her, will be 

unto herself a law, and not subject herself in 
dress or any thing else to the will or rather the 
caprice of the majority, she and her husband 
will be able not only to clothe themselves deco- 
rously, but live comfortably on their sixteen 
hundred dollars a year. are a great many 
things we might enumerate that she can not have 
for that sum; but they may all be dispensed 
with without damage to respect of self and 
friends, comfort, health, and life. It is certain 
that *‘ Young Matron” can not long live with 
her husband on a salary of $1600 a year in a 
house at the rent of 500 or 600 dollars a month, 
keep half a dozen servants at $15 or $20, ex- 
pand in paniers of rustling silk, and drape her- 
self in lace and cashmere. She can, however, 
realize her youthful dream of love in a cottage, 
somewhere in the suburbs, at $300 a year, wa- 
ter and gas complete; supply her table daily 
with an abundance of su ial beef and pud- 
ding and-sundries for two dollars a day; do her 
own work up staits and down, which will cost 0 
all the year round, and ha’ 
Out of this sum there will be enough for annual 
calico for the wife and broadcloth for the hus- 
band, with something to spare for the welcome 
of little consummations of love in a cottage—to 
be naturally expected by young matrons—and 
cther small luxuries. 

** Young Matron” seems to think that her “‘hus- 
band’s position” makes it imperative upon her 
to dress expensively. His ‘‘ position” where? 
we would ask. Surely not with Jones, Smith, 
& Brown, whose sense of the security of their 

is not likely to be by 








seeing their clerk’s wife spreading her paniers 
of silk across Broadway. It is her own “ posi- 
tion” our ** Young Matron” must allude to, and 
what is this worth? just the cost of the ~ 
goods she puts on her back, and no more. If 
she must persist in trying to hold such a position 
at any expense, she must make up her mind to 
her husband's loss of his; and the next question 
we shall have to answer for **‘ Young Matron” 
will be: ‘* How can I live on nothing?” 

Our correspondent asks for reference to some 
book. We commend to her as the most im- 
pressive works on the subject, and the most likely 
to teach people How to live within their income, 
the ** Records of Bankruptcy” and the ‘*‘ Police 
Register,” which are filled with striking illustra- 
tions of the crime and ruin which inevitably re- 
sult from living beyond one’s means. 





NUMBER FORTY-FIVE. 


SULTRY, listless afternoon in midsummer, 

and I, Susan Fenton, spinster, hot, languid, 
and tired of life, lying on a lounge thinking of 
nothing and fretting at every thing. The whites 
of my eyes—I am a brunette—had ‘noi been 
milky white, as they should be, for a fortnight, 
and when I had thoughts they were bilious-hued 
thoughts. Life had been deliciously sweet to 
me once or twice; and I myself had been, as all 
women are, enchantingly beautiful for an hour 
or so; but all that was long ago, and now I felt 
I was growing old, my hair would soon be thin, 
and my teeth, that were so good for cracking 
nuts, would come out; and—why, already chits 
that I had taken out to walk with me when I 
was shy about meeting Edwin and Jack and the 
rest of them alone, and yet did not wish to be 
interrupted, were having Edwins and Jacks of 
their own, and were by no means inclined to 
return the compliment and invite me to walk 
out with them—though, perhaps, but for that 
creamy shade in the whites of my eyes I might 
have found comfort in the reflection—I should 
lack for partners some day, no doubt, and for 
bouquets, and all that sort of thing. True, I 
was heartily sick of them all long ago, and had 
had the love-in-a-cottage fever desperately bad, 
and never got it wholly out of my system; but 
one must dance and smile and live when one is 
an “Qld Maid,” you know. So I lay on my 
lounge, blue, moist, bilious, and careless if 
** school kept or not.” 

«‘ Where is Number Forty-Five?” demanded a 
rich voice, a man’s voice, rolling the r’s and 
separating the syllables in such manner that our 
Irish maid, of whom the question was asked, 
was fain to have it repeated. 

*‘Indade an’ its nowhere about here, I'm 
sure,” was her answer, kindly spoken. 

**Ts not this Washington Street?” with an 
indescribable broadening of the a. Yes, it was 
Washington Street, and no more was said; but 
a man’s light, quick step, not hurried, and per- 
haps not so much light as elastic, went creaking 
past the shuttered window through which his 
voice had reached tome. Tome? Yes to my 
very innermost soul, to the very depths of my 
heart. The heat and languor had gone as if 
never to return. 

Katie went back to her work wondering what 
language it was at all that the stranger spoke— 
and I put my hands over my eyes, as if so doing 
could shut out from my ears the ring of the ac- 
cent I knew so well, that I had ached to recall, 
although I had heard it only from one person be- 
fore, and that was—oh, ages on ages ago! This 
was a rich voice, certainly, and clear; and that 
other, though rich and clear too, was sweet and 
low; deep, yet ringing, like ‘‘sabbath bells a long 
way off,” and took my heart from me before 
ever my eyes had seen the speaker's face; yet 
unlike as the voices were, they spoke with the 
same sweet accent, and my heart—not my every- 
day heart that you see upon all occasions, but 
that other kept saved for Sundays and high holi- 
days—sprang like a prisoner suddenly got loose 
upon his jailer, and held me, trembling, quiver- 
ing, without voice to cry for help, in its despe- 
rate grasp. : 

There is no Number Forty-Five in our Wash- 
ington Street; that is to say, Number Forty-Five 
is a vacant lot, which fact I knew Katie’s inter- 
rogator would soon discover for himself; so I 
went out on the porch that I might see him, 
when having gone to the end of the street, which 
is only a little beyond us, he should retrace his 
steps. I did not wait long for his return: a 
stout, middle-aged, middle-elass man, in fresh 
broadcloth, rugged and ruddy as Americans nev- 
er are—there was no doubting the man that 
owned the voice. Even if I had not heard him 
speak I should have known his country from his 
face, for it was the ‘‘ representative face” that I 
had seen in a hundred paintings—rugged and 
ruddy, I said, but no redder blood, though of a 
coarser fla: or, than that which glowed under the 
bronzed cheeks, and once, twice (never-to-be- 
forgotten times !), burned on the forehead, white 
as a blonde maiden’s, thaci kn-w. Emphatical- 
ly—if any face so unmarked can be called em- 
phatic—a common face had this passer-by, though 
foreign, and that other, its features would hardly 
have seemed too large for a girl; but how in the 
street, in the cars, every where, people turned, 
looked, and bowed down to the quiet eyes and 
the chiseled mouth, that told, even when smiling 
—and how they could smile—they would carry 
their owner right to the stakeif need were. But 
both faces had taken their first look at heaven 
under the same far-away skies; so I stood by a 
pillar of the porch, and watched the stranger as 
he came toward me, with nothing of disappoint- 
ment or irresolution in his step; speaking hope- 
fully and kindly, as if Number Forty-Five were 
but a yard away, to the child whose hand he 
held, a girl of ten or so, whose hot dress, large 
hat, and most of all, whose meek, patient, un- 
esking, uncomplaining expression, such as all 
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the Old-World children have, made her look even 
more foreign than her companion. As they came 
near, their eyes, hers dark and wistful, his blue 
and curious, met mine fully, and did not drop 
as long as they did not need to turn their heads 
in order to see me—very likely there was that in 
mine which did not rebuke the gaze. 
Straightway I built a romance for the two, 
father and daughter, as they undoubtedly were. 
They had likely just arrived in our ‘‘ sweetest 
land beneath the sun,” and I could not rid my- 
self of the fancy, born of I know not what, that 
they were seeking not home, money, liberty, or 
any of the usual bubbles that bring foreigners by 
the thousand to our shores, but some person ; and 
my man, for all his commonplace air, was not the 
one to be easily discouraged. I could see that 
by his undaunted manner as he turned back the 
weary length of Washington Street after the 
vain search for Number Forty-Five. He wasn’t 
the man, either, to come all the way to America 
for a purpose and make a mistake in a given 
number—don’t ask me how I knew that, be sat- 
isfied that there was no question about it. Num- 
ber Forty-Five he had been told, whether in ig- 
norance or with design, and now what was he 
to do? What did he feel? Where would he 
go? I asked myself a thousand questions, I 
thought of a thousand things as I stood on the 
porch after they had passed out of my sight; but 
most of all, I know not why, I could not help 
thinking of weak, wandering women, blushing 
maidens, happy wives fairly wooed and won 
once, now blind to the old love and wild for some- 
thing new, who have left home and country and 
their good name, mad for love or some passing 
fancy misnamed love—of a “‘ brief happiness” or 
a wild emotion that passed for such, then deser- 
tion, remorse, misery, poverty, illness, desolation, 
death. Number Forty-Five would have been a 
tenement-house had it been a house at all, just 


such as that to which such a woman would final- ' 


ly sink ; and my stranger, commonplace, well-to- 

0, unsentimental as he seemed, and doubtless 
was, was just the one to cross the dividing 
ocean—twenty oceans if need be—find, and save 
her. There would be no scene, you may. be 
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sure, should he succeed: supper for himself, a © 


bed for the child, a doctor and some broth for 
her—all in the same matter-of-course way. 

There are a few notes, a flat, dark photograph 
full of hollows and lines such as J never saw on 
a human face, of an officer in United States uni- 
form, some tarnished gold-lace, a scrap of MS. 
poetry, and a few such trifles that I keep—to 
burn some day. I did not look at them that 
night—where would have been the good of it? 
and how could I? But that heart that had got 
out of prison, that maniac that had burst open 
the door of his cell, clamored for the brown eyes, 
the bonnie, bonnie brown eyes, dear eyes, ten- 
der eyes, emiling brown eyes that showered such 
delicious love on mine in the grand old days be- 
fore the key was turned in the prison door. I 
used to feel the answering light come dancing to 
mine all the way from my heart, such light as I 
can never bring to my eyes now, however reck- 
lessly I flirt with Edwin and Jack and the rest 
ofthem. I used to feel the blushes, joyous blush- 
es, long before they rejoiced his eyes on my hap- 
py face; they would come at a look of his, at the 
sound of his voice—that sweet, sweet accent, you 
know—and never came without a welcome from 
him, you may be sure; but they come no more, 
though I pinch my cheeks, or Jack or the others 
talk folly to me by the hour. 

Now I am hot and impetuous, I like fiery 
words and blows to correspond; but his was the 
white kind of heat that speaks mildly and does 
not seem inclined to strike at all. Perhaps it 
does not strike, but it lays its hand ever so gen- 
tly on its foe, and no blows that ever were given 
are half so avenging as that consuming heat; 
but I was younger then, and did not know this ; 
I wanted an outburst, and when none cime I 
became possessed of a terrible fear lest I had 
been deceived—had deceived myself, and that 
he did not love me. Perhaps he did not; no 
man ever gives up the girl he loves who has once 
shown love for him. Stung by this terror I 
crushed my heart into silence and spurred my 
pride into speech; cold, angry words, an answer 
kind and gentle, and all was over. I never saw 
his face again, I never heard his voice again, I 
never heard his name again; I knew of him onl 
that he was lost to me, that all, all was over. 
fancy my soul grew to look like the children you 
see sometimes in alms-houses—they hardly seem 
human, they are so lean, so pinched, so hollow- 
eyed, so ravenous and hungry-looking; but if 
s0, my body showed no sign; there was still 
enough of it to give my soul a habitation, and 
that is all our bodies are made for, is it not? 

I tell you all this so that you will understand 
why I watched the strangers, not in themselves 
especially attractive, with so much interest, and 
why I spent the long summer twilight thinking 
of old times forever gone, and wondering what 
fate or fancy had crossed my path with these for- 
eigners. It did not occur to me they might have 
been an innocent couple looking for board, or 
come to pay a visit to some country cousin. I 
could not divest them of a certain romance, and 
over and over again I wished I could know whom 
they were seeking, and where that child would 
rest her tired head that night. We are told the 
world is full of romances ; there was a love-story 
under the grim looks of the sour-faced wearer of 
the black bombazine, you know, and why not 
here? But sleep came to me at last, and tender 
dreams of the bonnie eyes, looking up to heaven 
under what skies, north, south, east, or west, 
who could tell me? And oh! who could tell me 
if looking up at wn, Bs A But if only for those 
happy dreams they not crossed my path with- 
out a pu % 

Now, my little dears, who are so kind as to 
read my story, listen to me and take a word of 
warning from me: whatever else you do, never 





say that there is one thing that you will never do; 
for, mark my words, that is the very thing that 
of all things you will be most sure to do. If 
there was one thing more than another that from 
babyhood up I most despised, it was indecision ; 
decide on something and stand by it, had always 
been my rule; ‘‘ unstable as water” my judgment 
upon those for whom I had the most thorough 
contempt, and, of course, I was to be punished 
for it. I was to learn that indecision in a weak 
mind is to indecision in a strong mind as the 
bubbling of a brook to a storm-tossed ocean. 
ew of the one night’s happy dreams, it was an 
ill day for me when that sturdy foreigner rolled 
his r’s and broadened his a’s so near my window. 
Thad been nourishing a wholesome, well-behaved, 
perfectly commendable affection for an excellent 
gentleman, young, rich, handsome, brave, and 
good—in every way just suited to me, who had 
for months honored me with his exclusive atten- 
tion, and what purpose could it serve that these 
memories should be stirred up again? ‘The Cap- 
tain had come and gone, he had had the first 
flowers of my garden, perhaps; but in reality we 
know the first flowers are only prized because 
they are the first, and could never hold up their 
heads, pale violets and shivering crocuses, if they 
came in the time of roses; he had gone and there 
was the end. I almost hated these foreigners, 
and the more so when I became convinced that 
they were boarding very near us, so that I could 
not go out without meeting them; and they 
never met me without the same look into my 
eyes that I had noticed in the beginning, and oh! 
I did so love their language! There was a strug- 
gle between the present and the past that what- 
ever else it did, bade fair to hopelessly wreck my 
future. I saw well all the folly, knew well all 
the madness of lingering near that child, smiling 
on her as I passed, giving her flowers for the 
sake of the sweet ‘‘ thanks” that would send me 
on my way with a tingling in my ears, and a 
pleasure so keen that it was pain, or else pain so 
thrilling that it was pleasure in my heart. I 
knew it was folly, but still I lingered, still I drew 
her to me, still I was mad to hear her speak. 
And evidently the child dearly loved me. Her 
father, when he was at home, always kept her 
in sight and hearing even when I spoke to her, 
but he never addressed me himself, the lines are 
80 firmly drawn in those old countries, ‘‘I will 
give him a touch of New World independence,” 
I said to myself one day, and taking Jessie's 
hand, I went toward him, as he sat on the steps 
of his boarding-house. He arose instantly, in- 
dependent but respectful, and showing no sur- 
prise. ‘I should like to take Jessie home with 
me,” I said; “‘ the dearest friend I ever had came 
from your country, and has made that land very 
dear to me; for that alone I should love the lan- 
guage she speaks, had she not herself won my 
heart.” I am afraid the last phrase was a little 
bit of a story, but it was the natural ending of 
the sentence. 
‘You are very kind to my lonely child,” he said; 
I have often wished that I might thank you.” 
** Will you trust me? May she come to me?” 
**T am proud to have her with you,” he an- 
swered, courteously; and Jessie and I thanked 
him, each in her way, and from that time out 
she was daily with me. Clarence came and 
went, tender and thoughtful for me as ever, 
brought Jessie toys and candy, and little dreamed 
of what she was to me a symbol. She was a 
quiet child enough, no care to any one; not shy, 
but undemonstrative ; if at times some word, or 
name, or unconscious allusion—so like—so like 
—let loose a flood of memories upon my heart, 
and I would catch her in my arms and passion- 
ately kiss the lips that blessed yet tortured me, 
she would take my kisses quietly, making no re- 
turn, and when my hold loosened slip gravely 
from my side; yet I was sure she loved me. 
“Tt must be their way,” I explained to myself, 
and the Captain’s quietness, that I had lately 
called indifference, became more comprehensible 
tome. No childish sports for Jessie; even pic- 
ture-books aroused but slight interest; but she 
would listen all day if one would tell her stories, 
and she was always happy in her staid, reserved 
way if I gave her work to do—stringing my but- 
tons, sorting my silks, or putting my ribbon-»ox 
in order. She could talk, too, in a quaint man- 
ner, doubly odd in so young a child, of the great 
ocean, of the steamer in which she came out, of 
people who had noticed her, and now and then, 
not often, of some one at home; but never a 
word, could I have stooped to seek it, of her fa- 
ther’s mission here. She was born with a full 
share of Scotch caution, in comparison with 
which, as we all know, a stone-wall is an irre- 
claimable babbler. She was once with me for a 
whole week, night and day, while her father was 
away on business, and a weary week it was to 
me. I was not used to children, and she often 
put a restraint upon my thoughts just by her 
presence, and prevented, for she was constantly 
with me, any thing definite from Clarence, to 
whom alone I now looked for escape from the 
confusion and distress of my divided heart; if 
he would only force me to love him! I sighed to 
myself, forgetting, or trying to forget, that force 
was not in his nature; but when most I felt lit- 
tle Jessie as a restraint I compelled myself to re- 
member that she was a forlorn little stranger— 
motherless, brotherless, sisterless—all alone but 
for me; and my heart was not so hard but that 
at the thought I would put aside my dreaming, 
draw the child to me, and, however weary work 
it seemed, tell her the stories that were her great- 
est delight. But I no longer loved her gentle ac- 
cent, it only irritated me, for it was ever remind- 
ing me that it was not that which I had known 
of old, and, honest truth to tell, I was not sorry 
‘when her father came for her at last, and, taking 
jher hand from me, said, not entirely without emo- 
tion : 
**You have been very kind to my poor, mo- 
therless child, that never felt a tender woman’s 
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touch but yours, ma’am. May you be rewarded 
for it!” At which I felt ashamed, as at receiving 
praise not my due. ‘‘All her life,” he added, 
‘*the lassie will be the better and the sweeter for 
having known you these few days. You'll re- 
member that when she is gone, and perhaps it 
will repay you.” 

‘Tt will, indeed; but I hope to do more for 
her before she goes—in truth, I have not com- 
menced yet. I hope it will be a long time before 
she goes away from here.” 

**T do not know,” he answered, and said with 
hesitation, and as if surprised at his own com- 
municativeness. ‘* My business in this country 
is almost finished, I think; and if it ends as I hope 
it will be a good day for the people over yonder.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear that,” I answered, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“*T do not know yet, it may be all a mistake, 
but I have hope,” he said, and, taking Jessie’s 
hand more decidedly, raised his hat and was 
about leaving, when once again he grew com- 
municative: ‘‘I may know to-morrow, if so we 
shall leave at once; if ever Jessie seems likely to 
forget to pray for her benefactress she shall be 
reminded.” 

The next morning Jessie came to tell me all 
was happily settled, and they should leave that 
evening or the next morning; and then I began 
to realize how much I had grown to love the lit- 
tle thing, who now, excited by the thought of go- 
ing home, became for the first time since I had 
known her a real child. She laughed, she al- 
most danced, and talked almost by the hour, a 
thoroughly childish babble, new names, new de- 
lights springing up from every part of her talk 
until my head ached at the meaningless, monot- 
onous flow, and the shrill, childish treble. 

I sat a long time putting up some presents for 
her, and for those whose names had been often- 
est on her lips, not forgetting a cake for “Jamie,” 
@ new name; some one who was to return with 
them, and for whom I judged the fatted calf was 
to be killed; for now I divined that ‘* Jamie”— 
adventurous laddie, and no worn consumptive !— 
had been the object of the sturdy foreigner’s res- 
olute search. I sat a long time putting up little 
trinkets for her to give her friends, for I was 
trying to understand for what purpose these peo- 
ple had crossed my pathway, or I theirs, for it 
could not have been without a purpose, surely ; 
but I could make nothing of it. ‘“* It must be 
that I am to be rich some day, and when I die I 
am to leave my money to Jessie; so she will be 
able to marry the one she loves, and enjoy the 
happiness I have missed. It is for this she has 
been sent across the ocean to win the old maid’s 
heart, or whatever there is left of it,” I said at last. 

And, truth to tell, this was not all: Clarence, 
who was swinging her on the lawn now, was be- 
witched by her as much as ever a grown man was 
by a child—not in love, of course; she was too 
young for that; and I do not think his heart was 
at all free, but bewitched by her as by some lit- 
tle pet sister. ‘*Good-by, dear, sweet accent!” 
I said, as the time grew near for her father to 
come for her. ‘*Good-by! shall I ever, ever 
hear it again? Yes, perhaps; but when it comes 
again I shall be a hopeless old maid, or some- 
body’s dutiful wife. If I die soon enough Clar- 
ence may make Jessie his second wife, and so— 
good-by!” And if the tears worked themselves 
up to my eyes was it strange? I was saying fare- 
well to the last link that bound me to the golden 
past—the farewell I was not permitted to say to 
it. ‘*I will marry Clarence, and be a good wife 
to him, and never again shall the old romance 
leave its prison; nay, I will destroy it altogether 
to-night.” And so resolying—and I knew I had 
strength for the resolve, and would be happier 
keeping it—I rose to meet the foreigner, as I still 
must call him, whose step I already heard on the 
gravel-walk, coming to take Jessie home for good 
and all. 

Poor Jessie! how I should miss her! How I 
hate partings! I could hardly turn to greet her 
father, who was just raising the curtain of the low, 
open window which we used as a door, saying: 

**T beg your pardon ; is Jessie here ?” 

How I ever did turn I do not know, for it was 
not the voice that had asked for Number Forty- 
Five, but, unless I had passed into another world, 
the voice that I had given my heart to ages on 
ages before. Then slowly, like people walking in 
their sleep, our eyes never moving nor changing 
their fixed gaze, we approached each other and 
took up the silver cord just where it had been 
hacked at years ago, and the first words that 
were spoken were the three that should have 
been said then; the music of the sweetest accent 
on earth filled my aching ears with joy unutter- 
able; the red color and the loving light came 
back again as gayly as of old; and never, I think, 
while life shall last, can they fail to come at his 
bidding. 

When, long afterward, alight step and a child’s 
shrill voice were heard, and I drew my hand from 
his, I was hardly surprised to hear Jessie say, 
smiling up to Clarence who looked sadly and 
tenderly down at her: ‘‘ This is Jamie come for 
me, and he is going home with us to-morrow.” 

** No, not to-morrow, nor to-morrow, nor for 
any to-morrow until you, my darling, go with 
me,” he whispered. 

There is a stout, middle-aged, middle-class 
man who has a right to feel greatly aggrieved ; 
at the supplication of anxious friends he came 
to this country, and sought day and night for a 
young gentleman who had contrived to make 
nearly every one fear, if they could not believe, 
he was dead, and when at last he found the long- 
looked for youth, was forced to travel back with- 
out him! It was hard, I own, and, if any thing 
could happen without a reason, would make it 
seem certain that his had been a useless chase ; 
but he does not seem to think it such, and I have 
never wondered, since that night, why Jessie and 
her father came across the ocean to NUMBER 
Fortx-Five. 





THE BIRTH-PLACE OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


ie will always be the chief pride of Ajaccio 
that she gave birth to the great Emperor. 
Close to the harbor, in a public square by the 
sea-beach, stands an equestrian statue of the 
conqueror surrounded by his four brothers on 
foot. They are all attired in Roman fashion, 
and are turned to the west, as if to symbolize 
the emigration of this family to conquer Europe. 
There is something ludicrous and forlorn in the 
stiffness of the group—something even pathet‘c, 
when we think how Napoleon gazed seaward, 
westward, from another island, no longer on 
horseback, no longer laurel-crowned, an un- 
throned, unseated conqueror, on St. Helena. 
His father’s house stands close by. An old 
Italian waiting-woman, who had been long in 
the service of the Murats, keeps it and shows it. 
She has the manners of a lady, and can tell 
many stories of the various members of the Bo- 
naparte family. ‘Those who fancy that Napoleon 
was born in a mean dwelling of poor parents will 
be surprised to find so much space and elegance 
in these apartments. Of course his family was 
not rich by comparison with the riches of French 
or English nobles. But for Corsicans they were 
well-to-do, and their house has an air of antique 


dignity. The chairs of the entrance-saloon have 
been literally stripped of their coverings by en- 


thusiastic visitors: the horse-hair stuffing under- 
neath protrudes itself with a sort of comic pride, 
as if protesting that it came to be so tattered in 
an honorable service. Some of the furniture 
seems new; but many old presses inlaid with 
marbles, agates, and lapis lazuli, such as Italian 
families preserve for generations, have an air of 
respectable antiquity about them. Nor is there 
any doubt that the young Napoleon led his min- 
uets beneath the stiff girandoles of the formal 
dancing-room. There, too, in a dark back- 
chamber, is the bed in which he was born. At 
its foot is a photograph of the present Prince 
Imperial sent by the Empress Eugénie, who, 
when she visited the room, wept much at seeing 
the place where such lofty destinies began. On 
the wall of the same room is a portrait of Napo- 
leon himself as the young general of the Repub- 
lic—with the citizen's unkempt hair, the fierce 
fire of the Revolution in his eyes, a frown upon 
his forehead, lips compressed, and quivering 
nostrils; also one of his mother, the pastille of 
a handsome woman, with Napoleonic eyes and 
brows and nose, but with a vacant, simpering 
mouth, Perhaps the provincial artist knew not 
how to seize the expression of this feature, the 
most difficult to draw. For we can not fancy 
that Letizia had lips without the firmness or the 
fullness of a majestic nature. 

The whole first story of this house belonged to 
the Bonaparte family. ‘The windows look cut 
partly on a little court and partly on narrow 
streets. It was, no doubt, the memory of this 
home that made Napoleon, when Emperor, de- 
sign schemes for the good of Corsica—schemes 
that might have brought him more honor than 
many conquests, but which he had no time or 
leisure to carry out. On St. Helena his mind 
often reverted to them, and he would speak of 
the gummy odors of the macchi wafted from the 
hill-sides to the sea-shore. 














SWITZERLAND IN WINTER. 


BY Greet ro is always present with the traveler 
in Switzerland, even under the glowing Au- 
gust sun, The ice crowns of the Bernese Ober- 
lands never melt; and their silver beauty under 
the red shimmer of the rising and setting sun, or 
their fairy forms under the full moonlight, is one 
of the most glorious of the changing scenes offer- 
ed by Nature among the Alps. Often during the 
hot afternoons, when an almost drunken lassi- 
tude exhales from the meadows, heavy with flow- 
ers, and the more distant fir forests, a refreshing 
coolness wafts down from these ice regions, whose 
everlasting winter has been consoled by the sun- 
rays of centuries, whose aspect in the midst of 
the summer world possesses something so con- 
tained, so rejoicing, and pure, and whose liquefy- 
ing snow-springs feed the waterfalls rushing 
among the ravines, often so hidden with under- 
brush as to be invisible, but still always heard 
like the hollow resounding of Time. 

But winter has also a frightful aspect in Switz- 
erland, up among the glaciers, the ascent of which 
has already demanded so many offerings — so 
many human lives—drawn on by their secret 
grandeur, and now lying thousands of feet below, 
launched over the cliffs into the abysses, as the 
Sphinx hurled the wretched man who could not 
unravel its riddle. On approaching this grand 
solitude, having left behind the smiling valleys 
below, one asks himself how it is possible that 
the winter—the real winter, from October to April 
—could add any thing to the desolation where 
the whole year was such a winter as this. 

But it is nevertheless possible. In winter the 
tinkling bells of the flocks are no longer heard 
sounding merrily from summit to valley; the 
cows are no longer seen feeding on the patches 
of green-sward that glitter like emeralds among 
the silver glaciers; and no herdsmen or peas- 
ant women, with bouquets of Alpine roses in 
their hand, break the monotony of the solitude 
that reigns every where around. Then even 
these last signs of life disepprex from the higher 
Alpine world; tken it is stil! and noiseless here ; 
even the trickling of the water is no longer heard ; 
for the Frost catches the waterfalls, and rivets 
them to the rocks as they fall. ‘Then it is life- 
less—not even a bird ventures into the snowy at- 
mosphere, and only here and there, in two or 
three hospitals, man and his faithful companion 
the dog still remain, sheltered behind a rampart 
of stakes and straw, in order to rescue a wander- 
4 er or to bury the dead, 











But winter is the time of rest for the Swiss 

i which nestle at the foot of the cliffs. In 

summer half the village is empty; for the herds- 

men and flocks are above on the declivities, 

where are produced the milk and cheese, the 
chief produce of these regions. 

Our illustration gives a picture of winter on 
the Rosenlaui. The pines are covered with 
snow, and the ground glitters with ice. In sum- 
mer it is a beautiful spot—a charming resting- 
place for the traveler on his way from Meyringen 
to Lauterbach or the Wengern Alps: but now no 
one would willingly seek this pass, through which 
the freezing blast whistles and moans so drearily. 
But what matters this to the villagers? In the 
earthen stove in the cottage a comfortable fire is 
burning, and in the stalls is abundance of straw 
and hay for the cherished cow. Life is happy 
enongh here for them, even if they are far from 
the world without. How much these men and 
women have to love !—their children, their serv- 
ants, their cows, and the mountains—and these 
are all with them; and in the mean time the 
winter passes, the ice melts, the meadows grow 
green, and the pines send out new shoots, while 
8 =~ again resound with the merry sounds 
of life. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= new oxygen gas-light, about which so 
much interest was manifested a few months 

0, is to be introduced into some parts of New 

ork as a matter of experiment. A la) oratory 
is to be erected, and by the middle of November 
consumers may be supplied, unless some unex- 
pected obstacle arises. In brilliancy and cheap- 
ness this light is said to be altogether superior 
to any which has hitherto been in ordinary use. 
It is stated that a double set of pipes are placed 
throughout Booth’s new theatre on Sixth Av- 
enue, so that advantage may be taken of this 
oxygen light when it is fairly introduced into 
the city. 

Subscription books for the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the recent earthquakes in South America 
have been opened by a number of prominent 

ersons in this city. Whatever is received will 

¢ forwarded to the Peruvian Minister at Wash- 
ington, and be sent to Peru and Ecuador accord- 
ing to the directions of subscribers. 





A “Matrimonial Office’? has been established 
in San Francisco, under the control—according 
to the advertisement—of a lady of “discretion, 
mature years, and conscientious principles.”” A 
California paper remarks in regard to the ‘‘con- 
eern:” “It is our candid opinion that a fellow 
who hasn’t got nerve enough to do his own 
‘courting’ would make a poor apology for a hus- 
band; and a woman who can’t get married with- 
out resorting to a ‘ Matrimonial Agency’ for aid 
had better be allowed to ‘paddle her own ca- 
noe,’”? 





The scandal-monger does not require much 
capital to start business. A rumor was recently 
spread abroad that a highly respectable citizen of 
San Francisco had left town in company with a 
young lady twenty-two years of age. The gossip 
was only silenced by an authentic statement that 
the respectable citizen was an undertaker, and 
that the young lady was dead. Akin to this is a 
story circulated in the papers not long ago, that 
a wealthy elderly gentleman of Portland, Maine, 
had “ gone off” with a young lady about eighteen, 
leaving a wife and several children at home. It 
was very true. The old gentleman had taken his 
eldest daughter with him to visit friends in Bos- 
ton. 





Some enterprising young people in the vicin- 
ity of the city of Boston have announced their 
approaching marriage by sending to their friends 
envelopes containing eight cards each. First the 
individual names of bride and bridegroom, two 
cards; then their joint title after marriage, three ; 
the reception, four ; ceremony at church, five ; 
name of clergyman, siz ; ushers, etc., seven ; times 
of special trains to and from Boston te accom- 
modate guests, eight. Is this a reaction from the 
custom of ‘‘no cards ?”” 





In the old Roman times fancy and poetry en- 
tered even the kitchen. It was not thought out 
of place to have the kitchen-walls covered with 
pictures in fresco, to have a marble floor, and 
utensils of the finest bronze lined with gold and 
silver. “It might be a pleasant pastime,”’ re- 
marks a facetious writer on the subject, “to 
broil on a gridiron whose silver bars represented 
the ribs so skeleton fish, or to fry in a silver 
tortoise or in a huge, terrible spider. To boil 
water in an elephant’s head, and to pour it 
through the trunk for a spout, might be rather 
entertaining.”” Perhaps modern ladies would 
enjoy domestic avocations more if some of the 
expense of the parlor was transferred to the 
kitchen furniture. 





Are our sidewalks designed to be mere store- 
houses for goods belonging to private individu- 
als? Such seems to be the case in certain parts 
of our city. There are not a few streets where 
no regard is paid to the convenience of pedestri- 
ans; they may go into the middle of the street, 
or clamber over the boxes, barrels, trucks, and 
impediments of all kinds, which block up the 
sidewalk, just as they please. Those who are 
at work, filling np the public thoroughfares with 
bales of goods, seem to regard it as too great an 
act of courtesy to give a thought or look to the 
convenience of passers-by. If they can crowd 
through, at the risk of life and limb, very well. 
If the ordinary sidewalks must be used exclu- 
sively for bales and boxes of goods, let us have 
an extra plank or two for people to walk upon. 

In connection with this topic we are remind- 
ed of an incident. The other day a lady was 
walking along the sidewalk of a certain street 
where some building had been recently erected ; 
and there are several similar streets in our city 
just at present. She happened to have on a new 
silk walking suit, though that fact does not af- 
fect the real character of the act we are about to 
speak of—it is only an incidental circumstance 
which will awaken the sympathies of our lady 
readers. Suddenly the lady: felt a shower of 
clammy drops which besprinkled her from head 
to foot. In amazement she looked up. A carc- 








= 


less painter, perched upon a railing attached to 
& building, had shaken his paint-brush over the 
sidewalk. That was all! And so little did he 
think or care about-it, that when some observer 
called out, ‘“‘You’ve spoiled the lady’s dress!’ 
he never stopped his work an instant. As to 
the lady—-bottles of benzine, ether, and turpen- 
tine, procured from the nearest druggist, failed 
to restore the dress to a respectable condition. 
The new suit was ruined. 





An English antiquarian, who really must have 
been in pressing want of occupation, has found 
that between the years 1276 and 1419 the most 
fashionable name for girls was Joanna, or Joan, 
and that after that the following names, in their 
respective order, were considered most desira- 
ble: Cristina, Isabel, Matilda, Juliana, Aleson 
oo Alice), Lucy, Pernel, Agnes, Idonia, and 

vice. 





Dr. Holland, writing from Scotland to the 
Springfield Republican, remarks: ‘‘ Loch Katrine 
is a beautiful ie, but no more beautiful than a 
thousand lakes to be found in the length and 
breadth of America. The Highlands are pictur- 
esque and fine eminences ; but there is nothing 
about them more beautiful than about those one 
sees from the steamer’s deck, as he sails up Lake 
George.” 





A young couple were recently married in the 
Gothic chapel of the Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky. Itis reported that during the ceremony, 
attracted by the Bengal lights, all the bugs and 
insects in the cave congregated about the bridal 
party to witness the marriage. 





It is dangerous nowadays to be the possessor 
of beautiful hair—real hair, growing on one’s 
own head, we mean. A story comes from abroad 
of two young Parisians who went to spend Sun- 
day in the country with their lovers, and having 
enjoyed themselves through the day, were seen 
safely home. But they both had beautiful hair, 
and the next morning they found it had been cut 
off. Another young woman, possessing a like 
treasure, was assaulted at night in her own room 
by a false lover, who announced that he had 
come to “shear” her. While he was cutting 
her tresses the police, attracted by her cries, ar- 
rived, and rescued her. 





Professor Augustus Matthiessen, F.R.S., in his 
lecture on “ Alloys’? and their uses, before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, declares that 
no two metals are known which do not dissolve 
when in combination and acted on by water. 





A wealthy lady, living in the country, went to 
consult a celebrated oculist, complaining that 
her power of vision was diminishing. The doc- 
tor perceived she was a lady of wealth, so he 
looked at the eyes, shook his head, said there 
was reason to fear amaurosis, and advised her to 
move to the city, where he could see her daily. 
She followed his advice, and days ran into weeks 
and months, but the cure had not been effected. 
The patient devised a scheme. She disguised 
herself, and, in poor clothing, visited her physi- 
cian, waiting, as other poor people did, in the 
ante-room. ‘* Very bad eyes, doctor,” she said, 
when at length admitted. The doctor took her 
to the light, looked into her eyes, but failed to 
recognize his patient. Shrugging his shoulders, 
he said: 

“Your eyes are well enough.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“Yes, yes; and I know what I am saying.” 

“But I have been told that I was getting the 
a—a—forgot how it is called.”’ 

** Amaurosis?”’ 

“Yes, that is it, doctor.”’ 

“Don’t you let them make you believe any 
such nonsense. Your eyes are a little weak, but 
that is all. Gracious, Madam!’ stammered the 
physician, as the lady suddenly revealed her iden- 
tity by changing her voice and removing her 
uncouth bonnet. No apologies, however, were 
accepted—the patient left indignantly. 


' 





To be able to speak one’s own language with 
correctness, propriety, and elegance, is really a 
matter of the highest importance. ‘Does she 
speak English well?” was an inquiry made, 
abroad, respecting a lady whose position at 
home it was desired to ascertain. For vulgar 
speech betrays, if not a vulgar origin, at least vul- 
gar associates ; whereas a correct pronunciation, 
a proper choice of words, and a gentle tone of 
voice and inflection, universally produce a fa- 
vorable impression. Still, people who are not 
gifted with those acquirements must be very 
cautious about what they do. A person’s nat- 
ural phraseology, even if incorrect, is better far 
than affectation. Unusual turns of phrase and 
fine words unnecessarily dragged into a common- 
place conversation are simply ridiculous, espe- 
cially as they are very likely to be misapplied, 

London is becoming alarmed about its water 
supply. It is both inadequate in quantity and 
impure in quality. Every gallon of water de- 
livered in London has to be pumped up from 
nearly the sea level to an average height of two 
hundred and fifty feet, and then the supply is 
unreliable. Immense engines consuming two 
hundred tons of coal per diem are necessary to 
raise the present daily supply of one hundred 
million gallons to the required level. Several 
schemes are being agitated for supplying this 
great city thoroughly and permanently with 


water. me scheme promises a peg Fay of 
220,000,000 gallons at a cost of about $55,000,000 ; 


another will furnish 250,000,000 a day for about 
$68,000,000. Whatever plan is adopted will in- 
volye an immense expense. 





Victor Hugo and Lamartine were long ago 
firm friends. Madame Hugo was a French wo- 
man; Madame Lamartine was born in England; 
but both were deeply devoted to their husbands. 
When Madame Lamartine died, Victor Hugo 
wrote to Lamartine the following note: 

“ Hacrevitis Hovse, May %, 1863. 

“Dear LamMarting,—A great misfortune has be- 
fallen you. I am anxious to place my heart side b 
side with yours. I vererated the one you loved. 
Your high mind sees above the horizon ; you distinct- 
ly perceive the future life. It is useless to say to you 
“Hope.” You are one of those who know and wait. 
She is still your companion, invisible though present. 
You have lost the woman, but not her soul. Dear 
friend, let us live with the dead. 

Yours, Vioror Hueo.” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Mlisadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I BEGIN MY APPRENTICESHIP. 

‘*Wuar devil’s work is this?” I cried, draw- 
ing my sword, and looking towarg Everard Le- 
strange, who stood at some distance from me, and 
very close to the door, as if anxious to secure ¢ 
convenient retreat. 

**Oh, Robin, they told me ‘twas your wish to 
marry me!” 

‘* And the desperado draws his sword on the 
prettiest girl in Bucks!” exclaimed Everard Le- 
strange; ‘‘ was there ever such a savage ?” 

**Tt is upon you that I draw my sword, liar 
and traitor!” I gasped. ‘‘ Your life or mine 
shall answer for this night’s work.” 

**T decline to cross swords with a—”’ 

Before the foui word could pass his lips I sprang 
toward him with uplifted hand, and should have 
struck him across the face with my open palm but 
for Philip Hay and the parson, who clutched at 
my arm, and held me off by their united strength. 

** What a fire-eater this foundling of my lady's 
is!” cried Mr. Lestrange, with his languid sneer. 
‘* But why all this outery? The wife we have 
given you is young and pretty, and ‘twould only 
have served you right if we had tied you to some 
wrinkled harridan of the town. ‘True, ’tis not 
the lady to whose hand and fortune your inso- 
lence aspired ; but it is scarce six months since 
you swore you were ready to marry this one at 
a moment's notice, if her father could find her 
for you.” 

**T offered to marry an honest woman, 
swered, ‘not your cast-off mistress. 

My foster-sister sank to my feet with a stifled 


” T an- 


groan. God help us both! I had but hit the 
mark too well. 
‘*No; ‘twas my other mistress you wanted, 


with twenty-five thousand pounds for her for- 
tune. You were welcome to my mistress—when 
I had done with her.” 

** Devil! Will you fight me in this room— 
this moment?” I cried, huskily. 

‘*No; I will fight you neither here nor else- 
where, neither now nor at any future time, for a 
reason which I hinted just now, and which you 
need not force me to state more broadly. You 
are no mark for a gentleman’s weapon.—Hold 
the fellow tight, Phil Hay; I have but a few 
words to say, and am gone.” 

‘* Let me go, Hay!” cried I; 
obey that scoundrel ? 

‘* Because he is paid to obey me, as ma’am- 
selle yonder has been paid for her part in the 
comedy. Do you suppose a man of the world 
like myself was to be ousted and cheated by 
your bumpkinship, without trying to turn the ta- 
bles on you? I saw how you were playing your 
cards from the day we came to Hauteville. Your 
father was my father’s rival, and it was natural 
to me to hate you. And you, my lady step-mo- 
ther’s beggarly foundling, must needs come be- 
tween me and the girl that was betrothed to me. 
A pretty gentleman indeed to steal my mistress ! 
I saw through your artifices, and when you came 
to London teok care to place my spy upon your 
track.” 

“What!” I roared, shaking myself free from 
Philip’s grasp. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Simplicity ; your chosen friend and 
boon companion is my led-captain, Mr. Hay, a 
gentleman who has been in my service for the 
last five vears.” 

‘*Oh God, what a dastardly world!” 

‘* Forgive me, Bob; thou’rt the best fellow I 
ever knew, and I love thee with all my heart,” 
said Hay, with a strange. softness in his tone; 
‘*but I am a scoundrel by profession. “Tis one 
of the trades poor men live by, you see, and men 
must live.” 

** Yes, and vipers too; 
lege to crawl and sting. 
hard !” 

I sank into a chair, touched to the very heart 
by this hideous treachery. had grown fonder 
of the man than I thought. As I sat for some 
moments, confounded, forgetful of Everard Le- 
strange, I felt a little hand thrust gently into 
mine. It was Margery’s. The wretched girl 
had not yet risen from the spot where she had 
sunk down at my feet. 

‘* Forgive me, Robin,” she pleaded ; ‘‘ indeed 
I did not know it was a trick that was to be 
played on thee, or I would have died before I 
had taken part in it. He—Everard—told me 
it was your wish to marry me; and oh, Robin, I 
have been cruelly deceived, and am not so guilty 
as I seem. I will never trouble you, dear; you 
shall see me no more; and the marriage can be 
undone.” 

** Yes,” cried Everard Lestrange; ‘‘ by grim 
death! Pallida mors is the only parson who can 
cut the knot which my friend yonder has just 
tied.” 

‘* The bride was married under a false name,” 
I said. 

‘*Yes; but the true one is in the register.” 

I turned eagerly to the greasy volume that lay 
open upon the table, Yes, there, below my own 
signature, appeared that of Margaret Hawker. 
I remembered how my attention had been dis- 
tracted while the bride was writing. 

‘*The ceremony could not be more binding if 
it had been performed in Westminster Abbey. 
Mrs. Margery is as honest a wife as Lady Caro- 
line Fox. Ma’amselle Adolphine will go back 
to her service the richer for a fifty-pound note, 
and will carry her young mistress the pleasing 
intelligence of your marriage.” 

** And do you think I will not carry the truth 
to Miss Hemsley ?” 


‘‘why do you 


” 





they plead their privi- 
Great God, this is 





‘*That will depend on your opportunities. 
You made an engagement this evening which 
you may find somewhat inconvenient to you in 
your character of bridegroom, and which will 
certainly put a stop to any stolen visits to the 
ladies in St. James's Square.” 

**T made an engagement! 
ment ?” 

‘*Sure, ‘twas an engagement to serve the 
honorable East India Company over in Bengal, 
and a glorious career it is for a courageous young 
man!” cried a familiar voice close at hand, and 
Sergeant O’Blagg came into the room, closely 
followed by a couple of ruffianly-looking fellows 
in military trowsers and dingy ragged shirts, 
while three or four others looke1 in from the 
doorway. 

Before I could utter so much 
anger or surprise, these two 
gripped me on either side. What followed was 
the work of a few moments—a sharp, brief 
struggle for liberty, in which I fought as a man 
only fights for something dearer than life, strik- 
ing out right and left, while the hot Llood poured | 
over my face from a wound on my head. 

I had but just time to see Everard Lestrange 
and the Frenchwoman rush from the room, 
dragging Margery with them, while a long, pierc- 
ing shriek from that wretched girl rang out, 


What engage- 


as one cry of 
scoundrels had 





shrill above the clamor of the rest; the floor 


“IT IS UPON YOU THAT I DRAW 


seemed to reel beneath my feet, a rozring thun- 
derous noise sounded in my ears, and I knew 
no more. 


I opened my eyes upon the semi-darkness of 
a dilapidated garret, where I found myself lying 
on a dirty mattress of hay or flock. ‘The atmos- 
phere was thickened with tobaeco-smoke, and 
what feeble light there was came from two small 
windows in the slooping roof, closely barred, 
and festooned with cobwebs. . It was the most 
wretched place I had ever seen, and for some 
time after waking from sleep or stupor I knew 
not whether it was not an underground dungeon 
in which I found myself prisoner. 

I lay for some time but half awake, staring at 
the bare walls of my prison with a kind of stupid 
wonder, as if it had been a strange picture in a 
book which I contemplated half asleep, and no- 
wise concerned in the matter. Then, by slow 
degrees, came a little more consciousness, and 
I felt that 1 was in some remote degree interest- 
ed in this dreary place, and in this aching mass 
of flesh, and bone lying on a mattress but a little 
softer than the ground. 

I tried to lift my right arm, but found it pow- 
erless and smarting with some recent wound. 
On this raised my left, which moved freely 
enough, bu: not without some pain, and felt my 
head, which \s3s bound with wet rags. After 





this effort I closed my eyes, and was awakened 








presently by a faint odor of vinegar and a hand 
pressing a mug of water to my lips with almost 
womanly softness, 

** Who's that?” I asked, opening my eyes. 

‘One who has deserved your scorn and ha- 
tred, bat will do his best to merit your forgive- 
ness,” answered a familiar voice ; and I saw that 
the face bent over me was Philip Hay’s. 

**You here!” I cried; ‘‘I don’t want your 
services. I would rather perish of thirst than 
take a drop of water from the hand of such a 
traitor. Go to your worthy employer, Sir, and 
claim your reward.” 

**T have got it, Bob. When a wise man has 
done with the tool he has used for his dirty work 
he takes care to put it out of the way. Everard 


Lestrange promised me a hundred pounds—I | 


have his written bond for the sum—for the safe 
carrying through of last night’s work; but, you 
see, he finds it cheaper to hand me over to the 
Honorable East India Company. Dead men 
tell no tales, you know, Bob; and a man shipped 
for Bengal is as good as dead; for what with 
war, and fever, and famine, and hardship, ’tis long 


odds if he ever sees Europe again. Drink the 
water, Robert, in token of forgiveness. You 


same boat, and it is best we 
I was never your enemy but 


and I are in the 
should be friends. 


in the way of business, and plotted against you 
for hire just as better men will plot against a 
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the money I spent while I was with thee 
ne from Everard Lestrange.” 

** And that account of your life and adventures 
with which you entertained me was as mythical 
as the rest, I conclude ?” 
| ** No, ‘fore Gad, Bob. 
true account of myself. My sins there were but 
| ofomission. I did not tell you that after leaving 
Mallandaine’s service I became henchman and 
hanger-on of your kinswoman’s amiable step-son, 
Mr. Lestrange, curse him!’ 

Here a thought flashed across me. 

**And you have pandered to his vices, no 
doubt, as you did to those of your first patron. 
You can tell me how my poor little foster-sister 
was robbed of innocence and friends and home.” 

**In the usual fashion, Bob,” my companion 
answered, with a sigh. ‘It is as common as an 
old street-ballad. ‘The very staleness of the thing 
makes it hateful to a man of genius. But your 
man of genius must keep body and soul together 
somehow. ‘There were all the old hackneyed 
promises—intentions honorable, family reasons 
why secrecy must be preserved—the old worn- 
out pleas; and the poor child was but too easily 
| deluded. Your modern fine gentleman will swear 

to a lie with the easiest air in the world. Men 
have always done these things, you know; but 
there was a time when they did them with a bad 


I gave you a tolerably 


grace, and were liable to be sorry afterward. 
Shame and remorse are out of fashion now. 
Mr. Lestrange carried his prize over to Paris, 
Mr. Lestrange carried his prize over to P. 


where he introduced her to seven other spirits 
worse than himself, if that’s possible, and was 
angry with the poor little thing because she sick 
ened at such company. In short, our Don Juan 
soon grew tired of your little rustic beauty. 
*“*He would have planted her on an elderly 
scion of the haute noblesse, who wanted some- 
thing young and fresh and pretty to complete the 
furniture of his summer pavilion near Choisy le 
Roi. But against this arrangement the girl re- 
belled sturdily ; and by this time Sir Marcus had 
begun to urge upon his son the necessity of an 
immediate marriage with the heiress, who might 
slip through their fingers at any moment. 
Mr. Lestrange hurries back to London, bringing 
his mistress with him, whom he hides in a shabby 
lodging hard by Covent Garden ; and being well 
informed of your movements by my agency, he 
sees that his case is somewhat desperate, and that 
only violent measures can serve him. Where- 
upon he buys over the French maid—a deceitful, 
abandoned creature, always ripe for treachery- 


So 





& 


MY SWORD, LIAR AND TRAITOR!" 

king. Say you forgive me, child. We are too 
miserable to afford ourselves the luxury of re- 
sentment. But for my care it is ten to one if 
your eyes had ever opened on this wretched 
place, and if you had not been thrust into a 
nameless grave by night with scarce a prayer 
said — your poor clay.’ 

*T do not thank you for that,” I answered, 
bitterly; ‘* death would be better than to waken 
in sue ah a place as this.” 

sh I claim no thanks, 
you to believe that I love thee.” 

‘*Is it possible for me to think that after the 
way you have used me?” 

‘It was in my bond, Bob. You have heard 
of the honor that obtains among thieves. . I had 
pledged myself to carry through this business ; 
and then there was another inducement—I des- 
perately wanted that hundred pounds. Egad, 
Bob, I could have sold my own brother for less 
money. Joseph’s brethren did it, you know, 
and he treated them uncommonly handsomely 
afterw ard. Besides, I was in that reptile’s pay. 

** And your liberal Mr. Cave, and your history 
of the Amazons ?” ‘ 

‘* All purely mythological as those ladies them- 
selves, Robert. I have done an occasional ar- 
ticle for Cave; and I know his serub and hack- 
ney. writer Samuel Johnson—a man that talks 
better than Socrates, and is content to toil in a 


Alas, 30b ; 


I only ask 








garret for the wages of a hackney-coachman. 





and plans the agreeable plot to w hich you—and 
5, worse luck !—have fallen victims,” 
** And that forged letter, on the strength of 


| which Sir Marcus was so quick to condemn me ? 


I make no doubt you could give me some enlight- 
enment on that subject.” 

‘** Well, yes, I have heard of the forged letter. 
Sir Marcus Lestrange is a diplomatist; and it is 
just possible he played into his son’s hand. Be 
; sure he never relished the notion of your inherit- 
| ing the bulk of Lady Barbara’s fortune, which it 
| is likely you would have done had father and son 


not succeeded in blasting your character. ‘They 
have done their work pretty well this time, and 


may congratulate themse lves on a rare success. 
** But do you think I shall not tell my own 

story, and denounce their hellish 

when I escape from this place ?” 

**Yes, friend Bob, when you escape from du- 
rance. God grant you and I may live to see the 
day that sets us at liberty ; but I fear me my hair 
and yours too will be white as silver when that 

| day comes.” 

‘*What!” I roared, ‘‘do you mean to say 
that in a Christian land, in this free country, of 
whose liberty Englishmen boast so loudly, they 
can make us as close prisoners as if we were 
clapped in some underground cell of the French 
Bastile, by virtue of Madame Pompadout’s /ettr¢ 
de cachet ?” 

**T mean to say that the crimping sergeant into 
whose jaws I introduced vyou—more shame to me 
for a treacherous scoundrel !—will swear to an en 
gagement between both of us, which latter turn of 

| fortune but serves me fairly for my wickedness. 
| He will hold us to an engagement never made, 

Bob—for the difference between crimping and 

kidnapping is only a distinction of words—and 
; we shall be kept in this loathsome hole with the 
| rest of those unlucky wretches whom you see 

sprawling yonder, until the Honorable East In- 
| dia Company are ready to draft us on board ship 
| secretly somewhere down the river, and keep us 
close under hatches till we are out at open sea; 
and then they will land us among the cobras and 
tigers, to defend John Company's factories, and 
fight the yellow-faced Hindoos.” 

** But is there no such thing as escape, Phil ?” 
I asked, in a whisper, and with a glance toward 
| one of the small close-barred windows. 

** Alas, no, Bub! We are a valuable com 
modity ; and rely on it they keep us in a strong 
box.’ 

“What! and we are held in durance within a 
hundred yards of the Mansion House, and can 
find no means of communicating with the au- 
thorities ? ‘ 


stratagems, 


| 


Nay, Bob, our jailers will take care to pre- 
vent us. We are here in the very heart of 
age London; and not that jungle to which we 


shall by-and-by be drafted is better stocked wit 
foul creeping reptiles and beasts of prey.. Alas, 
my simple Templar, thou hast heard men talk of 
Alsatia, but didst not know that in this ci) ilized 
city there lies a wilderness more dangerous than 
burning Afric’s sands or Agra’s pathless mount 

ains, peopled by creatures as deadly, and even 
more treacherous than tiger or serpent. Thou 
hast not heard of the ruined houses of Shoe Lane 
and Stonecutter Street, and the deeds that are 
done in the darkness behind those blind-shuttered 
windows. To thee Black Mary’s Hole and Co 

perhagen House are empty sounds, signifying 
nothing; but to the citizen of 
names have a sinister meat 
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of London is dedicated to infamy and crime; 
and I know not when the reforming power shall 
arise to sweep away these dens of ape a Sure 
*twould take another great fire to purify them, 
and another plague would be scarce a calamity 
if it decimated their inhabitants.” 

** But where are we, Phil?” I asked, address- 
ing him with my accustomed friendliness, and 
for the moment forgetting what reason I had to 
hate him. I was indeed, as he had said, too 
wretched to be very angry. Every other feel- 
ing was phe up in the overwhelming 
thought of my misery. 

**In the next house to that where you were 
married. It was Mr, Lestrange made his bar- 
gain with the parson, not I. They were lies I 
told you about the business. My noble patron 
made his plans, and found the crimping sergeant, 
and you and I went meek as sheep to the slaugh- 
ter. We fought lustily for our lives though, 
Bob, both of us. Half a dozen hulking wretches, 
armed to the teeth, surrounded us, and when you 
went down I had my battle for liberty. But the 
odds were too many against me; and when I 
felt my arms pinioned, and the iron rim of a pis- 
tol’s muzzle unpleasantly cold against my fore- 
head, I threw up the sponge. "Tis little good 
wounding a hydra; and I saw more hulking 
scoundrels lurking in the doorway. I knocked 
under, luckily without much hurt, and with all 
my senses about me, while you, poor wretch, lay 
like a dog at my feet. They picked you up, and 
carried you through a and doorway lead- 
ing from that house inte this—I following. I got 
a glimpse of other rooms as we were led up to 
this, which is at the top of a somewhat lofty 
house; and I saw they were full of poor wretches 
playing cards, and sprawling on mattresses, and 
drinking and brawling by the light of foul-smelling 
tallow-candles, prisoners like ourselves. Where- 
by I conclude there is a house full of recruits 
for the Honorable East India Company’s service, 
waiting till there is a vessel ready on which to 
draft them. ‘The Company charter ships nowa- 
days; but not long ago they did all their trading 
on their own bottoms.” 

It was quite dark by this time; and I asked 
my companion how long we had been in this dis- 
imal place. 

‘* Something less than twenty hours. It was 
last night, or this morning at two o'clock, that 
we were taken prisoners. ‘There has been an old 
hag in and out half a dozen times to see you. 
‘They want you to live, you see, for you are of 
some value alive, and dead there is the trouble 
of your burial. Folks have a knack of dying 
under this kind of durance. It is not three 
months since the good citizens about St. Bride’s 
Church-yard were scandalized by frequent funer- 
als that were performed under the cover of night, 
with maimed rites, and no entry made in the reg- 
ister. “T'was found on inquiry that the corpses 
came from a receiving-house for East India re- 
cruits hard by, where a fever had broken out 
among the unhappy creatures. But this is no 
cheering talk, Bob, for a sick man.” 

** Death is the only cheerful thought you can 
give me,” I answered, bitterly. ‘‘ Death! Sure, 
J am dead. What can death do more than 
treachery has done for me ?—to cut me off from 
all I hold dear; and, alas, I die dishonored, and 
my darling will be told I was a liar and hypocrite, 
who never loved her, and married another wo- 
man, scorning that sweet girl's affection. Death! 
"Tis a thousand times worse than death. It is 
purgatory, a state of torment dreadful as the in- 
extinguishable fires of hell. Get from the side 
of my bed, Philip Hay; for the first time I can 
lift my right arm I shall surely raise it to slay 
you. “Tis by your help I lie perishing here.” 

“*T deserve no better at your hands,” he an- 
swered, moodily ; ‘* but you will scarcely care to 
murder a wretch so ready to die. It would be 
like slaughtering a rotten sheep. What have I 
to live for more than you, Master Robert? ‘Toil 
and danger and scanty food, and death from the 
hand of some tawny heathen. Faith, we are in 
the same boat; and to fight and throw each oth- 
er overboard would but be mutual charity !” 

I heard a key turn, and the hag of whom Phil 
Hay had spoken came into the room with a can- 
die and our suppers—a tempting banquet of 
mouldy cheese and coarse bread. 

“If you want beer you must pay for it,” she 
said, with an imbecile grin; and Philip threw 
her a shilling, for which she brought by-and-by 
a quart of liquor which my companion declared 
to be the vilest twopenny he had ever tasted. 

** These places are on the model of sponging- 
houses,” he said; ‘‘and if a prisoner has money 
he is made to bleed pretty freely. The penniless 
they must feed somehow, to keep life in the bodies 
which are wanted as food for wder.” 

**T have a pocket-book full of notes,” said I; 
“‘would it not be wise to spend them in bribing 
yonder hag?” 

“* Be sure you have the money before you talk 
of spending it. In such dens as these they are 
apt to be handy at picking a pocket. Your coat 
= waistcoat lie under your head for a pillow. 
‘The money was in your coat-pocket, I su: ef 

Yes, the poche Sock had been th ak it 
was gone—stolen in the scuffle, no doubt. I bit- 
terly regretted this money, for I could not but 
believe it might have enabled me to buy over m 
jailers to my own interest; but I think I stil 
more regretted the book, which contained those 
comforting sentences of Scripture and philosophy 
we 5 4 scribbled by the hand of my benefactress. 

** Is it my fate through life to lose every thing?” 
Licgg 0 is before I rod pened known 
them; friends and good name, and money and 
liberty. Did I enter this world doomed to loss 
and slavery; predoomed because of my father’s 
folly? Are my teeth to be forever set on edge 
by the sour grapes he ate?” 

Happily : this amidst such utter misery 
was the solitary consoling circamstance—I had 
yet the locket with my lady’s portrait and hair. 








which I had long ago hung round my neck by a 
stout black ribbon, and had worn faithfully every 
day of my life, 

**Even if you had the money I doubt if it 
would serve you,” said Phil Hay, seeing me lost 
in a gloomy despair. ‘* The crone who waits on 


_us is half an idiot, and too silly to aid you if she 


had the will. Our jailers are surly ruffians who 
would take your money and laugh at you after- 
ward. "Tis as well to . spared the anguish of a 
delusive hope. No, Bob, there is no chance for 
us but to serve our time out yonder, with the 
chance of coming back some day, if it is our des- 
tiny to escape fever and sword, and famine and 
shipwreck.” 

‘*What is the period? or is there any fixed 
period for our slavery ?” 

** Alack, I know not, friend. Were it the 
regular service to which we were bound, there 
are rules I could tell you; but of this irregular 
trader’s company I can tell you nothing. It is 
an accursed monopoly, opposed to all laws of 
justice and common-sense; and its members 
make their own regulations. ‘There was a sturdy 
endeavor some ten years since to throw open our 
commerce with the East to all adventurous mer- 
chants; but by specious argument and solid brib- 
ery, in the shape of a loan to government, the 
Compeny got their charter renewed, and have 
now a pretty sure footing in that distant world 
for which you and I have our places booked.” 

After this I sought no further knowledge. I 
was weakened by the pain of my wounds, and 
lay languid, almost apathetic, while Philip Hay 
watched and nursed me with a tenderness that 
could not but touch my heart, despite my sense 
of his late infernal treachery. "Iwas strange to 
be thus cared for by the man who had destroyed 
me. 

I remained in this half-torpid condition for 
some days, eating scarce any thing, and only 
nourished by some very vile broth which Phil in- 
duced the hag to procure for me on his assertion 
that I was at death’s-door, and a little brandy, 
obtained from the same source, and paid for al- 
most as dear as if it had been melted gold. 

Under my companion’s care my strength slow- 
ly came back, and I was able to rise from my 
wretched pallet, wash and dress myself, and pace 
slowly to and fro our —than 
which I little thought ever to inhabit a more dis- 
mal abode. Then came m me in all its in- 
tensity the agony of despair; and never in all 
my after career did I suffer pangs so keen as 
those that rent my heart during my habitation 
of this loathsome garret. Cut off alive from all 
I loved, tortured by the certainty that the wo- 
man for whom I would have given my life must 
needs believe me the basest of men, there was no 
source, save One to which I had not yet learned 
“ apply myself, whence I could hope for com- 

ort. 


**Dora will believe me a hypocrite and a liar,” 
I repeated to myself perpetually; and this one 
idea seemed to be the beginning and end of all 
my misery. My noble benefactress’s ill opinion, 
her bitter disappointment in one she had trusted, 
I could not yet bring myself to consider. My 
dear love, my plighted wife, forsaken by me 
without a word, abarfdoned to the slow tortures 
of domestic ution; it was of her I thought, 
and for a long while of her alone. No, not 
alone ; bide ote Says ~ tebe 

icture of my love’s despair, and wore the s! 
of Everard Veitiniion, I had not Yaa Weireed 90 
entreat compassion. from the Divine Judge of all 
mankind, but daily and nightly did I implore the 
vengeance of Heaven on the head of this con- 
summate villain, and that I might be permitted 
to Sa ae ee 
For a meeting with this man, foot to foot and 
hand to hand, I thirsted with even a more 
sionate desire than that with which I languished 
to fling myself at Dora Hemsley’s feet and assure 
her of my fidelity, Alas, not for years were 
po ted mara hy rod ae here 
was I, at twenty years of age, prisoner in a gar- 
ret, with no hope of change ex that which 
would send me forth to eternal exile; yes, eter- 
nal; for what were the chances of future distant 
to a wretch who hungered for present re- 
ief to his immeasurable woes? It was just pos- 
sible that some day in the remote future would 
restore me to liberty and England; but could I 
live upon the sorry comfort of such a ibility ? 
And I might come back to find Dora’s grave, or 
to know that she was married and happy, and 
had long forgotten me. It would be the return 
of a ghost, not a living man, a miserable shadow 
of past hope and joy restored from the grave to 
trouble the peace of the living. Great Heaven, 
what an ingenious torment had Everard Lestrange 
imagined for the gratification of his malice! ‘To 
have murdered me would have been a poor re- 
venge compared to this hellish conspiracy, which 
cut me off from all that constitutes life, and yet 
left me to exist and suffer. 

The ae I had received in the brief skirm- 
ish that followed my wretched wedding were se- 
vere, and in spite of Philip Hay’s care of me I 
suffered a relapse, and lay prostrate with a low 
fever, while the garret we inhabited received 
several new inmates in the person of recruits 
voluntary and recruits involuntary, like Hay and 
myself. The former smoked, drank, and played 
cards, with much contentment and jollity, the 
latter alternately bewailed their fate, c their 
captors, and joined in the amusements of their 
happier yen wre Of the land to which we 
were destined to travel, most of these had but a 
vague and foolish notion. Some confounded the 
Kast Indies with the two Americas, others be- 
lieved the great Mogul still powerful as in the 
_— of Aurungzebe, and ruler over millions of 
African negroes. All had a confused idea that 
the Indians of Asia scalped their enemies like the 
copper-colored natives of Canada, that an En- 
gli single-handed was a match for about 
fifty of these Hindoo pagans, that diamond-mines 








and temples amply furnished with jeweled idols 
accessible to the greed of any European adven- 
turer abounded throughout the Oriental continent, 
and that gold dust was the staple of the soil. 
Ignorance so complete, or half knowledge so be- 
wildering, as obtained among these men it would 
have been almost impossible to conceive, had one 
not overheard their conversation; and I was 
amazed to find that a couple of fine gentlemen 
who had been surprised into an engagement un- 
der the influence of a tavern punch-bowl were no 
better informed than the tag-rag and bobtail that 
formed the rest of the company. 

Utterly helpless though I was I could not shut 
from my mind all idea of escape. I questioned 
Philip Hay upon this subject; but he bade me 
at once dismiss so futile a hope from my mind. 

“You can’t suppose I should omit to recon- 
noitre our quarters,” he said. ‘I took my sur- 
vey before those fellows came in, and discovered 


the hopelessness of our case. If you were strong [ 
enough to climb like a cat—instead of which you | 


can but just crawl across the room—there would 
be no chance for us. We are here at the top of 
a lofty house; below us a stone-paved yard am- 
ply furnished with spikes, and in which half a 
dozen soldier-fellows, with a stout bull-dog for 
their companion, seem to make their perpetual 


abode. Nor is this all; for, as your own eyes * 


will inform you, our windows are stoutly barred ; 
and our friends, the recruits who have joined of 
their own accord, would no doubt be prompt to 
curry favor by giving the alarm and joining 
against us in any shindy that might follow. No, 
Bob; so long as we remain here there is nothing 
for us but patience and fortitude. They must 
convey us somehow from here to shipboard, and 
on that passage rests our sole hope. If you see 
any chance of escape then snatch it without wast- 
ing a moment on consideration; you can’t easily 
be worse off Nyoned ay are, for once safely shipped 
our doom is ed. And now keep yourself 
quiet, Bob, so that you may the sooner get the 
better of this foolish fever, which unfits you for 
seizing any opportunity that may offer.” 

I did not recover from the fever in time to 
avail myself of any chance that might have arisen 
between our removal and our shipment, for, 
within a few days of this conversation, we were 
suddenly aroused in the dead of the night with 
a summons to prepare for our journey. Our 
preparations were of the briefest, the wealthiest 
among us possessing no more than a bundle; 
and then, amidst hurry and clamor unutterable, 
we descended the steep dilapidated stair, dimly 
lighted by a single oil-lamp, and guarded by Ser- 
geant O’Blagg and half a dozen private soldiers, 
I was hardly able to limp down stairs, leaning 
heavily on Philip’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Phil,” I cried, as we went down, ‘I 
hope they won’t part us!” 

Yes, strange as this may seem, in the utter 
abandonment of my state I now clung to him 
who had betrayed me into this misery, In the 
living grave to which we had both descended his 
was the sole familiar face that linked me with 
the past and assured me of my own identity ; 
and even the sense of this I t well have lost 
amidst surroundings so strange, and under cir- 
cumstai.ces so far beyond the limits of everyday 
experience, 

Myself and two other invalids, whom I had 
not encountered until this were thrust 
into a wagon, where we lay helpless upon the 
straw at the bottom. ‘The wagon was then filled 
as closely as it could be packed with other re- 
cruits, among whom I was glad to perceive m 
betrayer, Philip Hay. Half a dozen sturdy fel- 
lows, in military dress, and armed to the teeth, 
sat at the entrance of the wagon, and kept guard 
over those within. My late acquaintance, the 
Irish sergeant, took his post beside the driver, 
whom he directed; and in this order (the wagon 
holding in all about twenty people) we rumbled 
along the deserted streets by many windings and 
turnings, which led I knew not where. I did, 
indeed, contrive to lift a corner of the covering 
of the wagon and peer out into the night, but 
could distinguish nothing except that the streets 
were dark and narrow. Chance of escape there 
was none, had my conditior been ever so favor- 
able to the attempt. 

After a journey which seemed to me intermin- 
able, the wagon came to a stop, and we were 
taken out in a dreary spot down the river, on 
the Middlesex shore, and as I believe, some- 
where opposite Greenwich, for I perceived a 
steeple and houses backed by rising ground, 
which I supposed to belong to that place. Here 
we had little time for looking around us, but 
were at once huddled into a boat, like a flock of 
animals destined for slaughter; and as the row- 
ers’ oars dipped slowly into the river, I could 
but think of that other boat in which we were all 
of us destined to journey, and that it might be 
better for most of us were we but shadows hast- 
ening to the lower world under the grim convoy 
of Charon. A little way ahead of us we saw the 
stern of a large vessel, with lights burning dimly 
in the faint glimmer of early morning. This 
ship was our destination. We were handed up 
the ladder, and conducted to a dismal region be- 
tween decks, where we were ordered to shake 
down as best we might, and where an allowance 
of hot coffee and ship-biscuit was served out to 
such as had the capacity to eat. I had none, 
nor any inclination to stir from the spot where I 
had placed myself. I sat in my wretched berth 
staring blankly before me, with such a sense of 
anguish as was even yet new to me. Until this 
period I must have hoped, or the despair of this 
period could not have been so bitter to me. I 
listened idly to the perpetual tramp of hurrying 
feet, the roar and duane of preparation above 
my head; and yet not quite idly, for I knew 
that every movement of those eager sailors speed- 
ed the ship that was to carry me from all I loved. 

The sun rose as the vessel weighed anchor ; 
and the scene between decks, as the glorious 








! 


eastern light streamed in upon us through every 
cabin-window and open hatchway, would need 
the pencil of Mr. Hogarth to depict. Women and 
children huddled in corners, invalided wretches 
groaning on their narrow mattresses and cursed 
by the hurrying seamen whom their presence in- 
commoded, soldiers and recruits for the most 
part half drunk and already bawling for more 
liquor, while some determined gamblers had con- 
trived to settle to a game of cards, with the top 
of an empty task for their table. On every side 
riot, confusion, squalor, and debauchery; while 
above us rose the mellow sound of the sailors’ 
voices singing as they heaved the anchor. 

“We're off, Bob,” cried Philip Hay, as a loud 
cheer rang out from every quarter of the ship. 
‘*Good-by, mother country, and bad luck to 
you! No cruel step-dame ever treated her brats 
worse than you've served me; and I wish you 
no good at parting, except that you may be rich 
enough to provide a gallows for one gentleman 
of my acquaintance. Nay, Bob, cheer up; things 
mayn't be quite as bad as they seem. . There are 
fortunes to be picked up out yonder by clever fel- 
lows, and who knows but you and I may have 
our chance? We're beginning the world like 
new-born babes, and it may fall out we have sil- 
ver spoons in our mouths,’ 

I turned from him, sick at heart, and flung 


' myself, face downward, on my mattress, sobbing 


aloud. Yes, I had hoped until now. I had be- 
lieved thitt sotie event—nay, even a miracle from 
Heaven itself—must befall to save me from this 
hapless fate; and now I knew that hope was 
gone, and Dora, reputation, friends, and country 
were alike lost to me! 

= thus, for the second time, I began the 
world, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cora.—Get a blue and white striped silk. Gore the 
skirt in front and at the sides, make a panier puff be- 
hind, and cut thé edge of the skirt in shatp vandykes 
and bind with satin. Low corsage, laced bebind. 
Short puffs for sleeves. Over this a Watteau over- 
dréss of white Chambéry gauze, falling in loose dra- 
pery from the neck. Large bow and short sash ends. 
White boots of silk or satin, 

Mars. J. E. 8.—The polonaise is more suitable for 
winter than afichu. The baschlik is newer than either. 
Make two skirts to your dress trimmed with quilled 
satin of the same color. You will soon tire of garnet 
or blue, and they will look tawdry in the street. Blue 
lace is decidedly objectionable. Put fringe on the 
upper skirt and baschlik. Short broad sashes are still 
worn. For your boy of three years make cloth blouses 
lapped diagonally and belted. Let them reach to the 
knee, and be worn over a gored skirt. Plaid stock- 
ings and high buttoned boots. The Highland suit 
mentioned in Bazar No. 52 is a good style. Black 
velveteen skirt with white shirt and jacket are worn 
by boys tinder five years. 

Saoristan,—You will find the information you want 
in the New York Fashions of this Number. 

Sreviie.—Six or seven yards of alpaca will make 
your skirt. Trim with a flounce put on in pleats re- 
versed at the top to form a puff. Fora handsome and 
serviceable suit get a black siik or poplin polonaise 
with panier puffs or a Wattean fold. Line with flan- 
nel or quilted wadding. Any kind of petticoat, plaid, 
striped, of a plain color, may be worn beneath. Hat, 
gloves, and bow at the throat the color of the petti- 
coat. A black straw hat, bound with black velvet or 
satin, With a ruche of the same around the crown may 
be adapted to any dress by adding a feather the color 
of the skirt. 

Mise Axtce M.—Patterns of cloaks will be given in 
the next Supplement of the Bazar.—Coffee is generally 
supposed to be more injurious to the complexion than 
tea.—Put your velvet on the frame in reversed pleats. 
To subdue the high color make a quilling of black 
lace over the velvet diadem, and a fall of lace behind, 
forming strings in front. A jet marguerite on the dia- 
dem, and Renaissance bows of satin folded without 
ends. 

Besstz H.—You can use either, but double zephyr 
is preferable. If the skirt is lined with thin crinoline 
it will suffice. ‘ 

J. E. H.—Get gray or snuff-brown cloth for your 
traveling dress. Steel-gray poplin is the prescribed 
material for bridal traveling costumes, but as you are 
to take a long journey the light ladies’ cloth will be 
more serviceable. Six and a half yards double width 
is the quantity. Make a short dress with polonaise 
and cape, trimmed with bands of silk and fringe. A 
hat is most convenient for traveling. We do not make 
purchases for our readers. Your bridal bonnet should 
be of white or lavender velvet. The Boulevard skirts 
have taken the place of Balmorals. Any thick striped 
material, closely gored, with a pleated flounce eight 
inches wide, will serve for a petticoat. Gore the front 
and side breadths of your dress. You forgot to inclose 
the sample you mention. Fichu is pronounced as if 
spelled fe-shu. The embroidery patterns you speak of 
can be bought singly. 

Mrs. C. H. C., lowa.—Yon will find full instructions 
for working point russe in Harper's Bazar, No. 24, to 
which we have already repeatedly referred correspond- 
ents. 

Mrs. K. G., Tennessez.—The rates of European 
postage differ with the countries; you can obtain the 
list from the Post-Office Department, We can not 
give you the address you desire. 

Denvers.—Warm fomentations applied with cloths 
wrung out of hot water are the best applications in 
the first instance to sprains. Subsequently, when in- 
flammation is past, cold water may be useful, and the 
common practice of holding the limb under a spout of 
water is not a bad one. 

Apa.—It is better to answer all notes and letters im- 

mediately, and there is no reason why an invitation 
to a party should be an exception to the rule. 
- Younasrer.—The first thing to do is, as you pre- 
sume, to speak to the hostess on entering the ball- 
room. As for ‘‘ what to say,” bow and be silent if you 
can't think of a suitable word to utter; but surely you 
need be at no loss to ask at least the usual conven- 
tional question, ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 

Country CLerx.—We should say three hundred dol- 
lars a year where you are would go further than five 
hundred in New Yerk. 1i is true that success here 
will bring with it a larger result than in the country, 
but you must not forget that with the greater competi- 

immense 


tion in this metropolis success is more un- 
certain. 

Govamer.—If the oyster is without spawn it is good 
and whol The Shrewsbary is the first in mark- 





et, because it lies in shallow water. As it is the first, 
for that reason, to spawn, therefore it is the first to 
fatten. Before it is fully in condition for market, and 
while filling its shell, it has a higher flayor. To breed 
yaters properly you must have a gravel bed or brush 
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wood to which the spawn can attach. This was very 
early known to one Sergius Orata, mentioned by Pliny. 

“ Me. Eprror,—I have often read in the newspapers 
that some person in England sold his wife, with a 
halter around her neck, for a few shillings. Can you 
tell me whether this is English law, or the origin and 
meaning of the practice, and oblige your constant 
reader, Saran.” 

Answer,—By the old law a hustand had a right to 
administer moderate correction to his wife. This is 
also the old Roman civil law, which yet prevails in 
many countries. But modern England countenances 
no such custom; yet in soine provinces the lower 
classes claim and exercise teir ancient privileges, up- 
hold the ducking-stool for scolding spouses, and sell 
them, thereby surrendering any claim against the pur- 
chaser for damages under pretense of harboring them. 

Inquiner.—The phrase is to be found in one of the 
epistles of the poet Young. We give two stanzas 
from memory: 

“Few to good-breeding make a just pretense ; 
Good-breeding is the blossom of good sense.” 

Frenouman.—The original name of the Bonaparte 
family was Calomeros, the Greek for the Italian buona 
parte, or beautiful part. Corsica, the birth-place of 
Napoleon, in the seventeenth century received a Greek 
colony, and the original name was subsequently Ital- 
ianized. 

Learner, Hvupsonx, anp oTuEers.—In Tunisian, as 
also in some other stitches in crochet and knittin,z, 
it requires more than one round to complete the pit- 
tern. The rounds forming the pattern, whether two 
or more, are called the “ pattern row.” 

Anna 8.—Throwing the thread around the neede 
makes a stitch. To make one stitch, bring the thread 
in front merely, if the next stitch be knitted; or bring 
it forward and put it round the needle, if followed by 
a purl stitch. You will have to use your own judg- 
ment with regard to the size of the needle. 
>» A Sussorimeer.—When a x is used in knitting or 
crocheting it signifies that the work is repeated from 
the point so designated. 

R. J. A.—In Harper’s Bazar, No. 42, in the article 
on “ Netting Work,” and also in the description of 
**Mouchoir, or Glove Case,” will be found ample il- 
lustrations of the stitches, point de toile and point de 
reprise, S 

Mrs. J. W. B. any W. D. R.—You will find a full 
description of the Tunisian crochet stitch in the last 
Numer of Harper's Bazar. 

Morurz.—Surgical operations for stammering are 
no longer in vogue. Much, however, can be done to- 
ward curing this defect of utterance by a careful dis- 
cipline. The child should be made to pronounce each 
word very slow¥y, and his nervousness, which is often 
the cause of stammering, be relieved by the gentlest 
and most encouraging treatment. Any thing likely 
to startle or depress the mind of the child will be sure 
to increase the evil. 

Eriqvrtre.—There is no more necessity for drink- 
ing wine if you don’t like it than for eating onions if 
you have an aversion to them. The wine is now or- 
dinarily served at dinner as a beverage, and social 
courtesy has got rid of the absurdity of insisting upon 
its being drunk. No one hardly ever asks you at table 
to take wine except the waiter, who serves it to you 
as he would a potato, leaving it entirely to your own 
taste or discretion to take it. No one in these days 
can hold fashion or social rules responsible for wine- 
drinking. It is left entirely to the individual to de- 
cide as to its propriety. 





FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Hovuse.—‘* We have sold Burnetr’s Extracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” Acker, Merrati, & Conpir, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868, 

Joseru Burnett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where 





110 LisrenarD Sr., N. Y.,) 
October 13, 1867. ) 

Dear Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I 
say to you that I consider the PLantation Bit- 
TreRS of untold value. In the fall of 1867 I was 
taken with Chills and Fever, with the most se- 
vere pains in my chest and head. It was with 
great difficulty that I could breathe. My lungs 
were greatly distressed, and there was severe pain 
in my right side, by spells. I could hardly get 
up from my bed. I called a doctor, who attend- 
ed me all winter without the least benefit. About 
the first of August I commenced using your 
PLANTATION Bitrers—a wine-glass full three 
times a day—and have used it most of the time 
sinee, and I am now well and strong, able to do 
all my own work and the care of a large family. 

Yours, &c., Susan WILSON. 

Magonoura Water.—Superior to the best imported 

German Cologne, and gold at half the price.—TZimes. 





Scuprrrivovs Ham Removep from any part of the 
body in five minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
Urenam'’s Deprtatory Powper. $125 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. Urnam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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Copytne Wueet.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented ag to x Wheel patterns may be transferred 
up) 


from the pene with the greatest eave. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —— of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon'’s ‘‘ Parutan Lo- 
tion." Sold by all druggists. Price $1 26 per bottle. 


Fa the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
“Papntan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


AS FIXTURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO., Manvracrvurers, 
AND 235 Cana Street, New Yorx, 
Opposite Earle’s Hotel. 
New Seteme farnished for Churches, Hotels, and 
Private Dwellings. 











BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


STONES ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 


A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


ATARRH CURED. — Full Pint Bottles 

Woccorr’s AnntuiLaror, $1. Test it and Wot- 
corr’s Pain Paint free, at Dr. WOLCOTT’S Office, 
170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


ENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 


IN 
SOLID GOLD anv SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 








Silver Hunting Watches. ........... $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $70 


Every Watch warranted by cial certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 

vackage and examine the Watch before paying, and any 
*/atch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded. Every one is re- 
cuested to write for our Descriptive Prige-List, which 
— the different kinds with prices of each. 
lease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 

Address in fall, 

HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 





OR SALE: A Cyriinper Press made by 
A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 





G HEARS anp SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
62 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








“V7 OU'LL SOMETIMES THINK OF ME.” 


Wt Tides cackbstaveccesacyiessecece 30c, 
“ Krrry MoGre,” by Henry Tucker.............. 35c. 
Live tv My Heart, AnD Pay no RENT.......... 30c, 
Tox Eve tuat Brigutens wuen I Come. «+. 80c. 
Pottune Harp Against THE STREAM..........+. 30c. 





Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


T. STEWART & CO. 
4: have for sale, 
In Quantities To Surr Customers, 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
TRIMMING SATINS, SILKS, MARCELLINES, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, VELVETEENS, 
FIRST QUALITY TAFFETA RIBBONS, 
TULLES, CREPES, &c., 

AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

Broapway anv Tenta Srreer. 


T= BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wureter & Witson Sewina Macatne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, using 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. Sent on receipt of the price, 
or C.0.D 











RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed rrer, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


T. BABBITT’S 
* ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 

B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE, 
USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, oz READY SOAP-MAKER. 

B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pret and stats of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLzan and wuirTe. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT'S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 483 and 44 West St., New York. 

(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 











IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 

to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 

by hand or foot. The style sold at $25 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York, 





ESTABLISHED 1861, 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootong (black), 70c., 30¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
a green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
per Ib. 
Enousn Brrakxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per th. 
Imperiat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
tb 


per tb. 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 
Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels,saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 


ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frencu Breaxrast AND Dinner Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Garren (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er Fos. imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
; Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess) : 


88) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Unecertainty 

is the bane of life; but there is no uncertainty 
as to the curative action of this Ointment for Fever- 
Sores and all external Inflammations. 





HE ORIGINAL ONE DOLLAR 

BROKER STORE, Estasuiisuev tw 1863.—Our 
Stock, consisting of every variety of DRY and FANCY 
GOODS, BOOTS and SHOES, SILVER- PLATED 
WARE, GLASS WARE, WOOLEN and HEMP CAR- 
PETINGS, STRAW MATTINGS, and PHOTO- 
GRAPH ALBUMS, is of our own importation, or 
purchased directly from the manufacturers, in large 
quantities. 

gp We were the first ‘> commence the sale of goods 
on the popular plan of ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH 
ARTICLE. Our sales, for the last twelve months, 
have been about one million dollars. 

8 Our business has been decided by the Courts of 
this State, and by the United States Authorities, not to be 
. Lottery, or a Gift Enterprise, but a regular legitimate 

UNITS, 

Terms of Sale for Club of $5.—A selection of one of 
the following articles: 20 yds. Brown or Bleached 
Sheeting, superior quality; Poplin or Alpaca Dress 
Pattern ; Wool Square Shawl; 2% yds. Doeskin; an 
Eight-day Clock, Seth Thomas’ make; 1 pr. gent’s Calf 
Boots; White Marseilles Quilt ; Silver-plated Chased 
Castor, with 6 bottles; a Morocco Photograph Album, 
100 pictures ; 3 yds. 64 Wool Cloth ; Silver-plated Cake 
Basket ; 36 yds. Brown or Bleached Sheeting, common 
quality. Also, printed notices of 60 articles for sale at $1 
for each article, comprising a variety of articles usually 
sold at retail at prices from $1 50 to $5 for each article. 

For a Club of $10.—A selection of one ofthe following 
articles: 40 yds. Brown or-Bleached Sheeting, superior 
quality; Dress Pattern, price $10 ; Wool Long Shaw! ; 
Broché Long Shawl; 2 yds. Black German Broad- 
Cloth; Common-Sense Sewing Machine, price $18— 
these machines will hem, stitch, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider, in a most superior man- 
ner; Gent’s or Lady's Silver Hunting-Case Watch, 
new ; 25 yds. Hemp Carpeting; 3 yds. Beaver Cloth ; 
6% yds. good Doeskin; Silver-plated Ice-Pitcher; 6 

ds. Wool Cloth, double width; 1 pair superior Blan- 
sets ; 72 yds. Brown or Bleached Sheeting, common 
quality, and 120 printed notices of articles for sale at 
$1 each, comprising a variety of articles usually sold 
at retail from $1 50 to $10 for each article. 

gz FOR ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS SEND 
FOR OUR CIRCULAR. Send a Draft, Postal Money 
Order, or Regigyred Letter. Be sure and direct your 
letters to ANDREWS & CO., 

106 Scpsury Sreeet, Boston, Mass. 


LANCHETTE, tue Great Mystery.— 

Spiritualism outdone and exposed. Wonderful, 
curious, and amusing. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of $1 00. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
POTTIER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 














FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 626 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PIERCE’'S PATENT 
S CIssoRs SHARPENER. 
PATENTED JANUARY Tru, 1868, 


A NEW, NEAT, anp NECESSARY ARTICLE to 
every one who uses Sorssors of any size whatever. It 
readily produces a sharp, smooth edge on the Scissors 
to which it may be applied. 

ANY PERSON CAN SUCCESSFULLY USE IT. 
ALL WHO HAVE USED IT HIGHLY ENDORSE IT. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH, 

For Sale at Hardware, Fancy Goods, and Drug Stores, 


Samples sent by mail to any address on enclosing 
80 cents to Office and Depot of 


PIERCE & CO., 
No. 38 Beexman Sreeet, New York. 


N. B.—Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 
WaANxTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $13. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month anc 
expenses, Or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address § 0 & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 




















N=®W AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
A 7 FCKFULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


N EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 

MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased ; or for sale at bargains for cash. LIllus- 

trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
L?&t OF NEW BOOKS. 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson ; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Locomc- 
tive. By Samver Sires, Author of “Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Portraits and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Auex- 
ANDER WiLuiAM Krnertakes Vol. II. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPZDIA. Cyclo- 
— of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
uiterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Cuintook, 
D.D., and James Srrone,8.T.D. Vol. II. now ready 
for delivery by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., 
Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $3 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witt1am Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “* A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By S.S. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sng- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Avsert Barnes, Author of ‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Ilustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and autical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





, te NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

MILDRED. By Georetana M. Crarx, Author of 
“Leslie Tyrrell,” “ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” &c, 

{ Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuaxr.es Lever, Author of “Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” ‘“‘Charles O'Malley, the [rish 
Dragoon,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Winxie Corts. With 
many Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 

THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annie Tuomas. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brapvon. With 
Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 
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FACETIZ. 

Sare Orrre.—An emi- 
nent journalist has offered 
a reward of 1060 dollars 
for a tale that will make 
his hair stand on end. Be- 
fore ambitious authors en- 
ter the field of competition 
it may be well for them to 
understand that the gen- 
erous journalist is perfect- 
ly bald. 

ak 2 ee 

Some time since a bright 
little fellow was ship) 
on board a hermaphrodite 
brig, and his opposition to 
the step was very decided. 
He remonstrated, and bez- 
ged, and entreated, but all 
in vain, At last, when all 
other means had failed, he 
came to the chief director 
with a long face to urge 
his objections. 

“So you don’t want to 
go in the brig Y" said the 
director. 

“No, Sir.” 

“Why not?" 

“T want to go in a big 
ship.” 

** But every thing will be 
done for you on the brig, 
and you will be perfectly 
hap »y there.” 

“Well, there's some- 
thing in the Testament 
against my going in a 
brig,” said the boy, bright- 
ening up with a new idea. 

“ What is it?" asked the 
director, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“Why, it says,” contin- 
ned the youngster, with a 
broad grin, “that nobody 
can serve two masters, and 
I dont want to go in a 
two-master either.” 

The boy was allowed to 
stand his chance for a ship. 
aiuiiaeean 

Nor Sew !—A young la- 
dy writes to inform us of a 
curious phenomenon. She 
has a_ sewing - machine 
which is an accomplished 
vocalist, It begins with a 
little ““hemming” to clear its throat, and then “runs 
a the seam or scale with “Should he up-braid.” 
We presume it is a “ Singer Sewing-Machine.” 


A Brimat Roav—Courtship. 








Lost—The buttons from a coat of paint. 
What is that which, by losing an eye, has nothing 
but a nose left ?—A noise. 
ditt halal iiss 
When is the book of nature studied ?—When au- 
tumn turns the leaves, and they are red. 





A Pacertovs Puystc1an.—A gentleman went to a 
physician last week and said, “‘ Doctor, I want to see 
you touching my little boy.” “ All right,” replied the 
modern Galen, “ where is he?” “At home.” ‘ At 
home! Then how can you expect to see me touching 
him! The arm of the law reaches all over the land, 
bat that of medicine is of limited dimensions.” 

EIR A Se 

When the clergyman makes man and woman one, 
the dispute generally arises as to which is the one. 
The question is sometimes difficult to settle. 

ning tie dadiippinindilemnistinies 

Jost Lixe —A Yankee, traveling in Europe, being 
asked if he had seen Mount Vesuvius, replied, ‘* Yes, 
I saw her spouting away, and made up my mind we 
must have a mount just like her near Chicago.” 

“Is your house a warm one, landlord?” asked a 
man in search of a tenement. ‘It onght to be; the 
painter gave it two coats recently,” was the reply. 


— a 





A Luxeouist.—A Hartford paper says that a member 
s 


elect of the Connecticut Legislature is “short, fat, 
red-headed, and speaks several languages, among 
which is profane, with great fluency.” 
ibinsienttoatibiins 
Wet “ Postep”—The telegraph. 








BEAUTIFUL FOREVER (?) 





The editor of a newspaper thus introduces some 
verses : “‘ The poem published this week was composed 
by an esteemed friend who has lain in his grave many 
years for his own amusement.” 





Giru. “ My goodness ! 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LITTLE ACCIDENT IN A HIGH WIND. 
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If that Lady’s ’ead ain’t Blowed clean Hoff|"” 


TN 
——~ 
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The gentleman who, a few weeks ago, directed his 
steps to his native village, has written to the postmas- 
ter-general, complaining that the local postman has 
never delivered them! . 






—_ 


A NEAT THING ON BROADWAY IN THE SHAPE OF HAT PRESERVER. 






Covutpny't Srare tue Briacksuitu.—A blacksmith 
of a village in Spain murdered a man, and was con- 
demned to be hanged. The chief peasants of the 

lace joined together, and begged the alcalde that the 
blacksmith might not suffer, because he was neces- 
sary to the place, which could not do without a black- 
smith to shoe horses, mend wheels, etc. ‘‘ But,” the 
alcalde said, “‘ how, then, can I fulfill justice?” A la- 
borer answered, ‘‘Sir, there are two weavers in the 
village, and for so small a place one is enough; hang 
the other !” 

spip-inipotagc ood iadibealaienani ade 

Lazy.—One of Marshal M‘Mahon’s aids is an excel- 
lent officer, but lazy beyond expression. Some morn- 
ings ago his servant entered his tent at the Chalons 
camp, and said, “Colonel, the general is up and 
dressed.” ‘Really! The general is up and dressed, 
and I am still abed! I’m a wretch—unwortby to see 
the light—so draw the curtain, boy.” 

; <a OAS. 

CotrosiaL Lecistators.—An unfortunate member, 
whose educativn has been sadly neglected, was read- 
ing out a document to the Parliament Honse, and 
vainly endeavoring to decipher an obscure letter; 
turning to his next friend, he asked, anxiously, ‘‘Is 
that a hem or a hen?" “Oh,” replied his friend, 
**call it a hen, and move that it lay on the table.” 

PEs RE: BES A 

ALL THe Dirrerence.—Two boys, one of them blind 
of an eye, were discoursing on the merits of their re- 
spective masters. ‘‘How many hours do you get for 
sleep ?” said one. “‘ Eight,” replied the other. “ Eight! 
Why, I only get four.” “Ah!” said the first, “ but 
recollect you have only one eye to close, and I have 

wo.” 





.\ » An old carpenter, who had been employed at job- 


work by an old lady, was asked why people of his 
trade always charged more in proportion for coffins 
than they did for chairs and tables. ‘Well, you see, 
ma’am, it’s just because people won't bring coffins 
back to us to be repaired.” 





A preacher being sent to officiate one Sunday in a 
country parish in Scotland was accommodated at 
night in a manse, in a very diminutive closet instead 
of the usual best bedroom appropriated to strangers. 
“Is this the bedroom?” he said, starting back in 
amazement. ‘Deed, ay, Sir; this is the prophet's 
chamber.” “It maun be for the minor prophets, 
then,” was the reply. 





[Ocrozer 31, 1868. 








SPANISH PROVERBS. 

He is a rich man who 
has God for his friend. 

He ‘is the best scholar 
who has learned to live 
well. 

A handful of mother-wit 
is worth a bushel of learn- 


“ing. 
ou had better leave 
your ar something 
when you die than live to 
beg of your friends. 
njoy what little you 
have, while the fool is 
looking for more. 

Saying and doing do not 
dine together. 

May you have good luck. 
my son, and a wit will 
serve your turn. 

Gifts break throngh 
stone-walls, 

Go not to your doctor 
for every ail, nor to your 
pitcher for every thirst. 

There is no better look- 
ing-glass than an old, true 
friend. 

A wall between two pre- 
serves friendship. 

A creditor always has a 
better memory than the 
debtor, 

ee Fa a 

“Sam,” said a young 
mother to her darling boy, 
“do you know what the 
difference is between the 
body and the soul? The 
soul, my child, is what you 
love with; the body car- 

ries i about. This is 
the body” (touching the 
boy’s shoulders and arms), 
“but there is something 
deeper in. You can feel it 
now. What is it?” 

“Oh, I know,” said he, 
with a flash of intelligence 
in his eyes: “that is my 
flannel shirt.” 

sxnemaitilletiniaie 

A beggar who was in 
the habit of sitting on one 
of the London bridges, ac- 
companied by a dog with a 
placard inscribed “ Blind” 
attached to his neck, was 
fortunate enough to awaken the charitable sympa- 
thies of a gentleman, who every morning when he 
passed the mendicant dropped a penny into his hat. 
One day the usual donation was omitted, aud the = 
posed blind man ran after his benefactor as fast as his 
crutches would permit, and boldly asked why the 
usual penny had not been forthcoming. “ Why, I 
thought you were blind!” exclaimed the man of char- 
ity, amazed. ‘No, Sir, it is not I," replied the beg- 
gar; ‘it is the dog.” 





Caper Sauce anp Canratouprs.—There is a man 
in Boston, the father of two rompish daughters, who 
attributes their wildness to feeding on caper sauce, 
of which they are excessively fond. He is a secon 
cousin to the man who, to prevent his girls from run- 
ning off with the young men, fed them on can't-elopes 
(cantaloupes). 


saicieedainCciedianesdidenien 
“ Are you a Christian Indian?” asked a gentleman 
of one of the Cattaraugus tribe. ; 
“No,” was the answer. ‘I whisky Indian." 


oaeatinihes allie née 
Farmers are like fowls; neither will get full crops 
without industry. 





istics 
A Teut Tate.—What did William Tell’s son say to 
his parent after the apple was shot off his head ?— 
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Mrs. Mope. “Good gracious! Hodson, do you mean to say that there’s no 00 a portionless girl. 


more ‘ Arabian Enamel’ to-be obtained? Why, I’m positively cracking all over !” 
ODSON (improving the occasion). “So you are, Ma’am! And what’s worse, 


Ma’am, it’s beginning to chip off!” 


LV 1. ae 
ee 3 = SS Adam and Eve escaped two serious annoyances of 
au SS modern lovers. In the first place, Eve had no mamma 
Ys to make judicious inquiries as to Adam's social i- 
tion, prospects of patrimony; and Adam had no 
“ governor” to see that he did not throw himself away 


cavisigebininenestitiiee henitevighalias 
It is the fashion now to say that ay — a little the 


“Father,” said he (probably), ‘‘I've had an @rrow 
escape.” This, however, is only a ouppeeicn. be- 
cause what Tell junior really said to Tell senior on 
that occasion can never be told. Mrs. Partington is 
of the opinion that when old Tell asked the * brave 
Swiss boy” whether he should shoot, the youthful hero 
emphatically replied, ‘* Du, Tell!” 
a tia SES Ae 
THE GAME MARKET. 
Partridges have been rising and falling. 
Hares have been very unsteady, although a good 
deal has been done at a long shot. 
Grouse still keep high, and don’t keep afterward. 
scapeseietnpiaasieliigtindnslndiinrts 
Why is a watch like a river ?—Because it won't run 
long without winding. 
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A STRANGE AFFLICTION. 


Mamma. “Well, Dear, if you’ve really got a Headache, you must have 


some Medicine.” 


worse for liquor is on a “Grecian Bend. 








Mary. “Well, I Aave got a dreadful Headache, but it doesn’t hurt!’ 








